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WORD FREQUENCY IN BENGALI 

AND 

ITS RELATION TO THE TEACHING OF READING 


CHAPTER I 


1. Aim and Utility of Studies of Word-frequency. 

The study of word-frequency aims at discovering which words in 
the language arc of relatively greater importance. A word-frequency 
list has two values, viz. (c it enables the teacher (or writer of a text- 
book) in reading, writing or spelling, to lay relatively greater stress 
on those words of greater importance ; (ii) it enables the teacher to 
introduce the words into the reading vocabulary in the order of their 
relative frequency : thus at each point the vocabulary is of maximum 
utility for its size. 

In discussing some questions relating to these ends, Thorndike (i) 
observes, “It appears that one notable cause of our inability to 
answer them correctly is our lack of knowledge of the frequency of 
occurrence of words in the talk which our pupil and graduate will or 
should hear, and the books, articles, letters, and the like, which he will 


(i) Thorndike, E. L. — Word Knowledge in the Elementary School, 
Teachers’ College Record, September, 1921, p. 334. 
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or should reach Just as word-counts of such material as the pupil 
may need to write are instructive in the pedagogy of spelling, so word- 
counts of such material as the pupil may need to understand will be 
instructive in the pedagogy of reading, and indeed of all the school 
subjects which arc presented with the aid of language^” 

2. The Need of a Scientific method. 

Recently, in the course of a discussion, an eminent Indian scholar 
observed to the writer that he could ascertain 500 useful words in Pali 
on surmise or intelligent guess. An analysis of the results of the 
following enquiry however persuades one to believe that in a matter 
like this, it is hardly safe to depend upon personal judgment. 

A group of fifteen words selected at random, from the writer’s 
word list was sent to ten teachers, with a request to record 
their opinion as to the relative commonness (in the language) of the 
words. The expression in parenthesis was particularly emphasized to 
make it perfectly clear that the ‘commonness’ meant ‘commonness in 
the language as a whole.’ The results of the enquiry are tabulated 
below : — 


3 teachers place 

■srMsmrl 

as the commonest 

2 „ „ 

STl 

3 f 

2 „ 


>1 

1 teacher places 

*31 


* ij 



1 




Now let us see how these words stand in the list complied by the 
writer : — 

occurred only 13 times in a count of 1 lac of words 



of connected Bengali. 


5 Ti 

1498 

• • • 


423 

... 

*<rl 

3867 


Of 

72 

... 


15 

•M 
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Thus there is a wide discrepancy between the position actually 
allotted to each of these words in the list and the position attached to 
them by intelligent guess-work. Guess-work in rating the importance 
of a word is therefore not reliable. There is need of a scient ; fic system 
of evaluating the importance of words in terms of their general use in 
the language. 

The method of discovering which words in the language are 
of relatively greatest importance is to tabulate a number of running 
words from representative literature. It is found on actual counting 
that certain words occur a number of times in one particular branch 
of literature, while they are rare in other branches. Some again 
occur in most of the branches although not very frequently in any 
of them. Those words which occur repeatedly and in different 
branches of literature are considered to be comparatively more com- 
mon and useful. Two factors are therefore considered, the Frequency, 
and the Range of occurrence. 

Some investigators in this field of work, e. g , Dewey,* have 
determined the values of words by appraising them in terms of 
‘frequency* only, while others, e. g. Thorndike, have considered both 
‘frequency* and ‘range of occurrence* of words. Let us examine the 
following four sets of words picked out from the writers tabulated 
list, and we may get an idea of the insufficiency of the system 
followed by the former group of investigators. 


A. 

' A. 'Qf% 

' A. 

A. 

(west) 

(plural 

(beautiful) 

(teacher) 

II 

ending) III 

IV 


B. 

I B ?t*f1 

B. 339 

B. 5F5TI 

(police) 

i (king) 

„ (dog) 

, (banana) 


The words of each pair have nearly the same ‘frequency* of 
occurrence. If ‘frequency* alone guides us, then the words in the 
same group will need to be classed in the same hundred, that is to 
say, they will be treated as equally common in the language. But the 
‘A* words in each group are obviously much the more useful than the ‘B* 
words of the same group. In recognizing ‘frequency* only, (police) 

* Dewey, («. — Relative Frequency of English Speech Sounds, p. 17. 
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which is important in a particular section of the language will be 
awarded a place much higher in the list than (west), a word of 

genuinely common occurrence. If on the other hand the words are 
evaluated on the merit of ‘frequency’ as well as ‘range’ of occurrence, 
it is highly probable that the list so formed will consist of only those 
words which are important in the entire language. Thus in order 
to find which words in the language are of relatively greater 
importance, it will be necessary to consider both ‘frequency’ and ‘range 
of occurrence’ of words. “Word frequency” as it is used in this book, 
relates to the whole process used to arrive at the commonest words, 
and includes range as well as frequency. 

3. Vocabulary Studies and Previous Investigations on them. 

During the last 25 years a number of investigations have been 
carried out on “Word-frequency”. The following investigations in the 
English language arc noteworthy. 

1. Knowles, Rev. J. — The London point system of reading for the blind, London, 

1904. 

Knowles tabulated 100,000 running words from the Bible and other various 
authors. The list gives in order of frequency, with frequency of each, the 
353 commonest words (occurring 25 times or more). It is not known how 
many different words occurred in all, nor the number of words occurring at 
particular levels of frequencies. 

2. ELDRIDGE, R. C.-Six Thousand Common English Words. Niagara Falls, 

New York. 1911. 

Eldridge tabulated 43,989 words from newspapers. This yielded 6,002 different 
words, of which the first 750 words constitute more than 75 p c. of the material 
analyzed, and the different-word-density, that is, the percentage of each different 
word per 100 running words, is 13.6. Proper names and numerals were not 
counted. 

3. Ayres, L. P. — The spelling Vocabularies of Personal and Business Letters. 

The Russell Sage Foundation, New York City, 1913. 

This is a study of 26,629 words from 2,000 letters of adult correspondence — 
‘chiefly business letters.* The different words, 2,001, are reported with their 
frequencies. The density is 7.5. A more comprehensive list has been con- 
structed (1915) by combining this with Knowles, Eldridge and Cook-O’Shea 
lists. The aggregate amount of written material analyzed in securing these 
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results was approximately 368,000 word*, written by some 2,500 different 
persons. 

4. JONICS, W. — Concrete Investigation of the Material of English Spelling. Univer- 

sity of South Dakota, 1913. 

This list is based on a count of 15,000,000 words of 75,000 specially written 
themes from grades II to VIII. It presents only 4,532 different words, and too 
words called ‘Spelling Demons’ which are often misspelt. No adequate 
information as to the frequencies is available. Different-word-density is .03 

5. Cook, W. A, & O’Shea M. V. — The Child and his Spelling. Indianapolis, 

1914. 

This tabulation covers 200,000 words contained in the family correspondence 
of 13 adults and records only 5,200 separate words. Several alphabetic lists, 
with frequencies, are given, showing 186 words used by all 13 correspondents, 577 
words used by a majority of the correspondents, etc ; but no clear statement is 
made, or obtainable without complete retabulation, as to the most frequent 
words or their combined frequency. The variant forms of words like, am 
are , ate were not noted. The density is 2.6. 6. 

6. Starch, D. — The Starch List, Reported in a thesis filed in the University of 

Wisconsin, 1916. 

This is a list of 2,626 words, prepared from a computation of 40,000 running 
words “from current high grade magazines”. The different words reported are 
5,903. The density is 14,7. The first 2,626 words are presented in grade orders. 

7. ANDERSON, W. N. — Determination of a Spelling Vocabulary Based upon Written 

Correspondence. University of low? Studies in Education, 
Vol II, No. r. University of Iowa, 1921. 

This is compiled from a study of 361,184 words in 3,723 letters of adult corres- 
pondence. It listed 3,087 different words with a frequency of 5 or more. The 
total number of different words is not known. 

8 . Tidyman, F. W. — Survey of the Writing Vocabularies of Public School Children 

in Connecticut. Teachers’ Leaflet No. 1 5, 1921. Washington 
Bureau of Education. 

Tidyman tabulated 38,500 running words from 50,000 spontaneous composition 
written by children in 25 schools. The total number of different words is not 
given. 

9. Thorndike, E. L. — The Teacher’s Word Book, Teachers College, Columbia 

University, 1921. 

Thorndike’s is an alphabetical list of 10, coo words occurring, in a count of about 
4,565,000 words from Children’s classics, The Bible, Elementary School 
Texts, Technical literature, Newspapers, and Correspondence. As many as 41 
different sources were used. A measure of the range and frequency of each 
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word’s occurrence is given by the credit-number following it. About 700 words 
consist of proper names and abbreviations. 

10. Dewky, G. — Relative Frequency of English Speech Sounds, 1923. 

This is from a study of 20 different sources, each source contributing 5 p. c. to the 
total tabulation of 100,000 running words. Dewey presents two lists, one of 
Particular words, considering each variant form as a separate word, and the 
other of Root words, grouping together all ordinary variants of one root. 
1,027 words form the first list and 1,131 the latter. The density is 10.1. 

11. Grinstead, W. J, — On the Sources of the English Vocabulary. Teachers’ 

College Record. Sepetcmber, 1924. 

A tabulation was made of 1,700,000 words from the Encyclopaedia llritannica, 
Newspapers, Journals and High School textbooks. The density is 3.3. 

12. Warning, W. C,— An Investigation of the Word Usage of Adults in Written 

Correspondence. University of Chicago, 1925. 

Miss Warning counted 309,387 words. The source of the words and the mode 
of tabulation were almost the same in this and Andeison’s investigation. “For 
each of the one hundred words and for each investigation Miss Warning 
computed the ratio between the frequency of the word and the total number of 
running words.” * 

13. McKee, G. M, — Children’s Themes as a Source of Spelling Vocabulary. The 

Elementary School Journal. November, 1924. 

McKee carefully selected 387 themes embracing materials about “common 
human activities”. Of these, t8o topics were sampled out. This is how the 
assortment stands — 30 on communication, 28 on health, 21 on unspecialized 
practical labours, 16 on citizenship, 20 on social contracts and relationships, 
16 on general mental efficiency, 41 on leisure occupations and 8 on religious 
activities. The subjects were all sixth-grade pupils. The running words 
totalled 18,958, and 2,329 different words were found. The words are arranged 
according to frequency. The density is 12-2. 

14. DOLCH, E. W.— Grade Vocabularies. Journal of Educational Research. June, 

1927, 

16,206 children distributed equally in grades II to VIII were asked to write 
any words which came to their minds in a period particularly fixed for this* 
The regular inflectional forms of words were not separately entered. Proper 
names, abbreviations, contractions, and archaic or poetic verb forms were 
ignored. It turned out 12,622 different words in a total tabulation of 2,312,000 
running words. 3,039 words occurred only once. 4,887 words are given in grade 
orders. The density is .5. 

• BREED, F. S. — What Words Should Children be Taught to Spell ? 

The Elementary School Journal, Oct., Nov., Dec., 1925. 
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4. Disparity in the Various Types of Vocabulary Studies. 

These investigations reveal a deal of divergence in respect 
of (i) aim, fii) kind of material and (iii) amount of material. They 
also show enormous discrepancy in different-word-density. 

The various investigations correspond with one another in tlie 
basic aim, viz., determination of the commonest words. They vary 
only so far as the immediate object is concerned. For example, some of 
the lists are to be used in teaching spelling, some for teaching reading 
and for similar other purposes. The extent of disagreement in the 
proximate purpose indicates the diversity of use of the commonest 
words in the various phases of language work. 

The nature of the material used by Knowles, Kldridge, Starch, 
Thorndike, Dewey and Grinstead on the one hand, and by Jones, 
Tidyman, McKee and Dolch on the other, represents two distinct 
usages of the language, namely, (i) adult usage and (ii) childhood 
usage. The sources used in the analyses of Ayres, Cook, Anderson 
and Warning, although akin to adult usages are different in this, that 
here purely uii) adult correspondence (as distinguished from written 
discourse) was employed. We have then three types of vocabulary 
studies under discussion. The reason of the disparity in the kind of 
material in them has to be sought in the different types of the inves- 
tigations. 

As to the amount of material to be tabulated, it appears that there 
is no agreement in any two studies. It cannot be said without 
experimental research what exactly would be the minimum count for 
ascertaining the first thousand words in a language. 

Different-word-density is apt to vary with the nature of material 
employed. A child's vocabulary is not so varied as that of an adult. 
A child of six who had just been to a fair was asked by his brother 
to tell him what he had witnessed in the fair and this is how the child 
responded. lie proceeded, "vs fwM 1 I OT/jl 

CTfSutfe 1 CTtel I VS I (7^ 

•rfpPOT ffa 3Tl I ^ ^ VS l” 

The gentleman who took the boy to the fair was then persuaded 
to express the same thing in his way and this is his rendering of it, 
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fsffa 5 ! #ir, cmftt, CTt'Sl 'Slttl T$ fa I Xfal ■aiWW <7^t*F«l «ttfaC5 

f^rc^rli ^ ^ faf ctrfasFn” 

A very insignificant incident indeed, but nevertheless, it is to the 
point. The density, or, in o' her words, the number of new words 
per hundred running words, in the child’s composition is 52 ; while 
in the adult’s case it is 87. To make up for his limited vocabulary 
the child uses the same word over and again. The density therefore 
decreases. The case of the adult is otherwise. Thus there is bound 
to be a deviation in respect of different-word-density between an 
adult usage vocabulary and one based on childhood usage. 

The nature of this divergence in written language as disclosed 
by the investigations reveals an interesting point. 

TABLE 1. 

Density in Different Types ok Vocabulary Studies 


No. 

Study. 

Type. 

Density. 

A 

Starch 

Adult usage in written 
discourse 

H -7 

H 

Kldridge 

! 

13.6 

C 

Dewey 

» 

10. 1 

D 

1 

Grinstead 

)> 

3-3 

E 

Ayres 

Adult correspondence 

7-5 

F 

Cook-O’Shea 

>> 

2.6 

G 

Jones 

Childhood usage 
in themes 

•03 

II 

McKee 


12.2 

I 

Dolch 

i 

>> 

•5 
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Here are three series of data, viz. (i) adult usage in written 
discourse, (ii) adult usage in correspondence and (iii) childhood usage in 
themes. The first four studies belong to the first scries. Of these, “A” 
analyzes Literary materials ; “B” analyzes Newspaper materials ; “C” 
and “D” analyze mixed materials, combining “A” and “B”. But for the 
results of Grinstead’s study (D above), which are incompatible with 
those of “A”, “B” and “C” one would have been inclined to imagine 
that there is a close agreement between counts based on Literary 
materials, and on Newspapers. The second series, “E” and “F” 
(Adult usage in correspondence) show no resemblance to the third, viz., 
“G”, “H n and “I” (Childhood usage in themes). The Jones count is 
extremely unsatisfactory in this respect. A tabulation of as many 
as 15 millions of running words is expected to yield a greater number 
of different words. The anomaly is due to the imperfect selection of 
materials. Jones used 75, 000 themes. The amount is not inadequate, 
to be sure, but* he required the pupils to write “daily themes, under 
regular school conditions on any topic of interest to them/ 1 The 
subjects of the themes were therefore of little variety. Children’s 
minds, we know, work very much alike. Although the method of 
treatment may happen to be different, it is not likely to vary so 
much as to cause great difference in vocabulary. Moreover children’s 
choices are apt to be controlled by school environment. Another 
reason perhaps is the inclusion of the lower grades, such as II and III, 
in his investigation. The density of Dolch’s list again is far too low. 
In bold contrast to all these is the McKee list (“I” above, density 12.2). 
As will be seen from the table it excels all the vocabulary studies 
except “A” (Starch’s count, density 14.7) in respect of different-word- 
density. 

The various investigations do not of course furnish sufficient data 
for judging the merit of a word study specially in reference to what 
might be called the word-density aspect. But it cannot be supposed 
that the number of different words brought within the purview of a 
count has nothing to do with those factors which go to determine the 


* McKee, G. M. — Children’s Themes as a Source of Spelling Vocabulary, 
p. 199. 


2 
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adequacy of an analysis. The degree of reliability of a word analysis 
runs pari passu with the extent of the materials that it covers. The 
high density in McKee’s study admits of the interpretation that her 
analysis covers a very wide field of material, and is more reliable in 
Primary Reading than any other list based on Childhood usage in 
themes. 

5. The Identical Element in the Vocabulary Studies. 

There will be found in every language and in every sphere of it, 
a number of words which are indispensable as vehicles of expression 
on any subject. Every word count is more or less identical so far as 
these words are concerned. Words of this type in English arc but , if \ 
the , and etc. A vocabulary of ‘essential words’, as we may term words 
of such kind, comprises probably little more than 300 words. Strictly 
speaking the identity between the various types of word lists, unless 
they are based on very extensive counts, ought to be sought in these 
‘essential’ type words, — that is to say, in the first three or four hundred 
words* of the lists. 

As we go down the lists the identity will, for obvious reasons, be 
diminished. 

6. Balance of Opinion as to Basic Material for Vocabulary. 

It is found that investigations having the similar purpose of 
discovering the commonest words and applying the same to the 
teaching of reading in preference to unfamiliar and less useful words, 
differ in their methods of determining the basic material. Some 
select words from adult reading material, and some use children’s 
reading. Breedf says, “One of the most impressive aspects of the 
vocabulary investigations is their division into the two groups 
mentioned. There is deep significance in the fact that one set of 


* Ayres is of opinion that any two lists of English words may fairly agree to the 
extent of the first 500 words, But the degree of identity between the first 500 words 
of his list and that of Houser is, as has been shown by Breed, less than 50 p. c.. 

f Breed, F,— What Words should Children be taught to Spell ? pp. 1 19-120. 
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investigators derive all their words for spelling from the usage of 
children, while an equally competent group seek a word list from a 
different source. This division in the field of spelling reflects a 
conflict that goes on beyond the boundaries of spelling. It arises 
everywhere in the field of curriculum construction. Indeed, this 
problem tends to divide all educators into two opposing groups. In 
its wider setting one hears of psychological needs arrayed against 
social needs. In fact, the meaning of the conflict is not fully 
comprehended until the issue is viewed as a clash between two 
opposing philosophies of life. Using the terms broadly, these views 
may be called the individualistic and the socialistic. Is education 
life, or is it preparation for life ? Is individual freedom or social 
control to be the dominant factor in educational and political organiza- 
tion ? These questions precipitate the problem clearly enough - one 
of the most important with which the schools of a democracy and the 
democracy itself have to deal. ,, 

In a similar discussion Gates (i) remarks, “Those who hold the 
view that education is primarily the development of knowledge and 
skill to be used in the activities of adult life would consider as ex- 
tremely valuable the determination of the frequency of words found 
in representative reading material. Their aim would be to teach 
the words to be used later. Those who uphold the theory of educa- 
tion as adjustment, here and now, to the needs of life, would be 
disposed to minimize the importance of such a word count.” 

Starch (2) recommends a combined list, and Washburne (3) urges 
that a list “composed of the words most commonly used by children 

and by adults will be the ideal list Woody ( 4 ) subscribes 

to the social point of view, and prefers adult material. 

(1) Gates, A. I. — The Construction of a Reading Vocabulary for the Primary 
Grades, P, 626. Teachers College Record, March, 1926. 

(2) Starch, D. — Educational Psychology, P. 327. 

(3) Washburne, C. W.— Spelling Curriculum Based on Research, P. 753. The 
Elementary School Journal, June, 1923. 

(4) Woody, C. — Application of Scientific Method in Evaluating the Subjeci 
Matter of Spellers, P. 119. Journal of Educational Research, February, 1920. 




CHAPTER II 

WORD FREQUENCY IN THE BENGALI LANGUAGE 

1. The Word Count. 

A criticism of the various types of word lists as has been set 
forth in the previous chapter led the writer to believe that both adult- 
usage and childhood usage ought to be represented in the count. So 
the first step that he took was to select such material as would represent 
both types of material. 

It is found from a review of the materials of various adult-usage 
investigations that Thorndike's selections are much more representative 
than any other. Nevertheless Dewey’s analysis of material is more 
helpful for a word count of a practicable size. The analysis which 
the writer has prepared is to some extent an adaptation of Dewey’s. 
Dewey excludes children’s literature, but this forms about 25 per cent, 
of the whole matter analyzed by the writer. 

Before we pass on to the discussion of the analysis itself, it is 
necessary that a point about the sources of the word count should be 
explained. In a pursuit such as this, it is expedient that the propor- 
tion of matter to be included from a particular source should be 
ascertained according to the relative importance of the sources them- 
selves. It is also necessary that, in order to make the count complete, 
the various branches of knowledge should be consulted. If there are, 
say, 30 different departments of knowledge in a language, one should 
record words from each of the 30 departments. Then again, if it is 
known that a department, e g., Belles Lettres, has much the widest 
use in the language, one would be well advised to take the largest 
proportion of the material from that department. Conversely, the 
departments of knowledge which are of comparatively little importance 
would receive less attention. For example, Novels preponderate 
in the Bengali language, so an attempt to determine the commonest 
words in Bengali would necessitate the analysis of the largest amount 
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of data from Novels. And, since the Bengali language is poor in 
scientific treatises, our attention to that department must necessarily 
be limited. America, on the other hand, far excels Beng-l in respect 
of technical literature ; an American investigator therefore has to pay 
proportionately greater attention to Scientific, Journalistic and 
Newspaper use of the language. 

2. Analysis of Material. 

The analysis of Dewey’s material will not be out of place here, 
since a comparison of this with that of the present count wil 
show how widely the proportions of materials and in some cases the 
sources themselves, are apt to vary in different languages. 


TABLE 2. 

Dewey’s Analysis or Material. 
15% newspaper editorial English 


3 newspapers 

* 5,000 words each 

15% newspaper news English 

3 newspapers 

S,ooo 

>> 

15 °/ 0 modern fiction 

5 */o novel 

2 books 

2,500 


S°/o short story 

2 books 

2,500 

i) 

5 °/ D drama 

2 books 

2,500 

»> 

10% modern American speeches 

Speeches of Lincoln 

5,000 

words 

Theodore Roosevelt 

2,500 

>> 

Woodrow Wilson 

2,500 

!> 

S°/o personal correspondence 
of 2 persons 

2,500 words each 
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Dewey’s Analysis of Material — contd \ 

5 °/ Q business correspondence 

5 manuals of typewriting, 
business English and 

shorthand ... 1,000 words each 

5% modern advertizing — 19 advertise- 
ments representing leading 
advertisers, mediums and 


agencies 

. . . 

5,000 

words 

5^ religious English 

Holy Bible (St. Mark I) 

... 

1,000 


Henry Ward Beecher (Sermons) 

1,000 

>> 

Philip Brooks (Sermons) 

• •• 

1,000 


Christian Herald (editorial) 

• •• 

1,000 

>9 

Catholic News (editorial) 

• •• 

1,000 

91 

5 X (popular) scientific English 

Scientific American 

• • • 

3,000 

99 

2 other journals 

• •• 

1,000 

words each 

$Z modern "special articles” 

American Magazine 

... 

2,000 

words 

3 other magazines 


1,000 

words each 

SZ magazine editorial English 

5 magazines 


1,000 

>9 

5^ Saturday Evening Post 

... 

5.000 

words 

Literary Digest 

• • • 

5, coo 

99 


Total ico,ooo words 
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Let us now compare the sources and proportions of the present 
count. 

TABLE 3. 


Analysis of Material of the Bengali count. 


24% Childhood usage 




12% Children’s Stories 

1 . . 

12,000 

words 

12^ Children’s Readers 

... 

12,000 

)> 

19^ Fiction 




15% Novel 


15,000 

a 

4^ Drama 

... 

4,000 

a 

10% Newspaper 




6% News 


6,000 

a 

4 X Editorial 

• •• 

4, coo 

it 

5% Private correspondence 


5,000 

a 

5 X Poetry and Music 

... 

5,oco 

a 

5% Biography 

... 

5,000 

a 

4X Religion 

... 

4,000 

a 

4% Scientific Bengali 

• . • 

4,000 

a 

4X Critical Estimates 

... 

4,000 

it 

4% Travels 

... 

4,000 

a 

4 . Z History 

... 

4,000 

» 

3% Agriculture 

... 

3,000 

i* 

$X Miscellaneous 

... 

3,000 

it 

2% Epics 

• • . 

2,000 

it 

1% Geography 

... 

1,000 

a 

1% Hygiene 

• •• 

1,000 

a 

1 % Medicine 

... 

1,000 

a 

'SX Advertisement 

• •• 

500 

it 

'SX Law 

• •• 

500 

it 


Total 100,000 words 
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3. Adequacy of the Analysis. 

The above analysis raises two questions : (i) Is this list exhaustive ? 
(2) Are the proportions justifiable ? 

Our work here is not to make a catalogue of the various branches 
of literature which exist in the Bengali language. The purpose really 
is to see that diverse uses of the language are not ignored. 
An investigation * into the technical literature of the Bengali 
writings there f ore was necessary. The analysis of the 21 sources de- 
tailed in the above table certainly omits some of the minor sections of 
the Bengali language. In as much as the accidental occurrence of a 
word does not determine its place among the most common, this 
omission is immaterial. As to the proportion, it is of course difficult 
to say if the figures are really representative. An endeavour was 
however, made to make it representative. Twenty-five persons, 
of whom six are authors, six teachers, six scholars, four specially 
interested in the development of the language, and three editors 
were consulted and the original list was modified in the light of 
judgments of the twenty-five judges. 

4. Selection of Material. 

The next step for consideration was the selection of right kind of 
books, articles, papers, or minutes such as would best represent the 
different sources. Here is a point that deserves notice. A book 
may be widely read, but if it is written in a style which is not used 
in the present day, it should not have a place in the count. As a 
safeguard, the same persons in conjunction with whom analysis of the 
sources was made were consulted, and a list was drawn up. At this 
point it should be made sufficiently clear that books and other 
literature from which words were taken are mostly written in the 
standard literary form of the language, not colloquial Bengali. 


♦ West, M. — Bilingualism, P. 98-105. Bureau of Education, India ; 
Occasional Reports, No. 13, 1926. 
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5. Collection of Data. 

The actual work of word-counting now commenced. Here was 
another debated point. After the sources of data have been deter- 
mined, an investigator would perhaps begin straight from the sentence 
of the first page of the various books selected. Others would take 
every other line. There is still another group who prefer a random 
selection scattered throughout the book. Dewey’s procedure * was 
to count every word line after line. But the beginning of a 
subject tends to be typical. For example, one will come across 
terminologies of parentage in the first page of a Biography and those 
of felicitous expressions in the first paragraph of a letter. Therefore it 
is safe to omit the portion which introduces the subject. 

In view of the characteristic features of different kinds of 
literature, Dewey recommends different methods of selecting words. 
“In the magazines where subjects change,” Dewey took “ioo words 
from the top of the second column on each page up to the desired 
amount.” In dealing with books, he “turned at random to a point 
near the middle ” 

In conducting the present count the following methods were 
adhered to : 

Words were picked out at regular intervals in Newspapers (news), 
Private correspondence, Scientific Bengali, Travel, History, Agricul- 
ture, Miscellaneous, Geography, Hygiene, Medicine, Advertisement 
and Law. But the same practice was not followed in each of the 
twelve sections. The length of intervals differed according to the 
length of lines. 

In Newspaper-editorial, Religion, Critical estimates and Epics 
the plan was to turn at random to a point of a page or column near the 
middle and carry on for fifty words. 

In Novels, Children’s Readers, Biography and Drama each word 
of 5 lines from the bottom of every fifth or tenth page (varying according 
to the number of the running words) was taken. 


• Letter to the writer 
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In Childrens Stories, Poetry and Music any number of lines 
was taken at irregular intervals till the words totalled 20 , 50 or 
100 per page (differing with the size of the book). 

6. Recording of Data. 

At the outset forty alphabetical groups were made and the words, 
as they came in, were recorded under respective groups. No oth“r 
order was maintained The words thus w re not entered on a strictly 
dictionary bash. After the tabulation had advanced this method of 
making entries appeared to be extremely faulty. Alphabetical cards 
which are in use in America reduce the burden of nerve-breaking 
clerical work. Dewey says that it took him and his four assistants 
3,000 hours to finish the clerical work which mainly refers to this 
entry of words. Jones completed his count in 8 years. The more 
cumbersome method followed in the present investigation entailed 
3 years and 6 months of whole-time work. 

7. Computation of Data. 

Each occurrence of a word was indicated by a small stroke, each 
four strokes being joined into a group by the fifth. When the required 
amount in a particular subject or section was reached, the number of 
occurrences was computed and was entered against the word. In this 
way each different word pertaining to the section had against it a 
number which denoted that the word had occurred so many times in 
the particular section. The total of these numbers obviously has got 
to correspond to the total number of words taken from the section. 
This served as a check against errors in the count. 

Totals of different sections were entered in pencils of different 
colours. Twenty-one sections yielded 21 different subject-totals each 
arranged across the page, one after another. The less frequent words 
have, of course, not occurred in all the 21 sections. For instance, the 
word (peerless) occurred only once in one of t^e 21 sources. These 
differe t totals ranging therefore from 21 to I were then added up and 
the figure at the right extremity of the sheet in which the words are 
listed, refers to this total. The following is a copy of one of the sheets. 
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TABLE 4. 


Showing how the Words are Listed. 

— 35 N. 120 Sc. 36 CR. 127 F 53 D. 18 B. 21 T. 23 CE. 


41 R. 13 II. 1 7 SB. 5 (t. 1 

I 6 E. i t A. 28 C. 3 Adv. 

16 M. 5 P. 

= 579 * 

— 1 M 2 Msc. 

— 3 - 

'srhrss— 2 M. 

— - i 

— 1 F. 

— 1. 

'srhTfa- 1 P. 

•-= 1 

# 

41 

1 

t— 1 

^ 

■srBig— 11 N. ti cs 7 cr. 10 

F. 1 D. 6 B. 4 T. 2 CE. 

1 R. 4 A. 3 SB 1 G. 4 M. 1 

P. 1 A. 6 C. = 73. 

srnrsp®rl— i cs. i SB. 

= 2. 

1 CE. 

= t. 

I B. 

--= 1. 

'srftfa— i N. i CS. 2 I-'. 1 M 1 C. 

- 6 


8. Classification of Words. 

An investigator trying to discover the commonest words of a 
language has to consider the controversy of word-idea v. s. word-image. 
Which should guide us in classifying the words and in determining 
their forms ? ^ ( \ ) and are two words. The word-image ^ ( \) 

signifies more than one idea : the word-image does not. It refers 
to but one idea. Each count of therefore, represents one meaning, 

* The corresponding number of the commonest word in the Bengali language 
is 3, 867. The letters indicate different sources, e. g., N — Newspaper : CS — Children’s 
Stories : C:< — Childrens Readers : F —Fiction (Novel) : D — Drama : B — Biography ; 
T — Travel | CE — Critical Estimates : R — Religion : H — History : SB -Scientific 
Bengali: G — Geography L — Law : E — Epics: P — Poetry and Music: A — Agri- 
culture : C — Correspondence : Adv — Advertisement : M— Medicine : Hyg — Hygiene ; 
Msc — Miscellaneous. 
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while each count of <R ( 3) may signify wl (to do), tFSft (rent), to 
( hand), fa<pl (ray), '^’3 ^elephant’s trunk; and so on. When the child 
learns he learns its only meaning, vis., (flower). Also, in the 
case of ^<T ( 3 ) and similar other words having more than one meaning, 
the child has to know the exact import of the word*, and, the meaning 
that he should be first acquainted with, must be the most useful one of 
the different ideas conveyed by it. In order to determine which 
import of a word is of relatively greater importance, recognition of 
different meanings as separate words is necessary. If each occurrence 
of ^?[ ( \ ) whether it means or ^ is counted with ^ ( <rj 

in the sense of ?rl^f (rent\ then the word ) would be obvious- 

ly transferred to a higher level of frequency which it does not merit. 
Furthermore, the primary purpose in the teaching of reading is to 
enable the child to get at meaning at sight of words. It is thus word- 
idea and not word-image with which we are largely concerned in a 
reading lesson. In recording the words Thorndike has not sufficiently 
stressed this point. Ilis count relates much more to word-form than to 
word-idea — for his main purpose probably related rather to spelling. 
The present study is specifically concerned with the identity of word- 
ideas. An attempt has however been made to determine the familiar 
forms of the verbs and other important words. 


9. The Entries. 

Compound words . — Compound combinations where the meaning of 
the compound word is not altogether different from the nr aning of its 
component parts, or where the compound forms are not very common, 
have been treated as separate words, c . g I In the 
case of words where the Sandhi forms are such as might confuse the 
learners, the word has not been split up, e. g ^Tlw, *3*njf*f etc. 

Words having different meanings.— Separate entries have been 
made for the different meanings of words. 


* If the word is used in the sense of (to do), then, of course, it would require 
no explanation ; for the child when he comes to read, knows the word. But this 
cannot be said of the other usages of ( \ ) I 
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Words of different genders -In tabulating such words frequency of 
usage and unfamilarity of forms have been the guiding factors, e. g., 
is counted under its masculine form, but, and have been 
separately recorded. The feminine form 31 ^% is not of frequent 
occurrence, but the masculine is very common indeed. 

Colloquial expressions.— Colloquial expressions other than those 
which are extremely frequent, have been omitted, e. g, TlT has got a 
place in the count but the expression ^ ^ has been excluded. Slangs 
have altogether been ignored. 

Affixes.— Prefixes or suffixes other than those that are compara- 
tively important, e. g., '-9 and f have not been separately counted. 

Spelling.— In case of words which have got more than one spelling, 
the commoner form has been noted. 

Interjection — The more important interjections have received 
notice. 

Proper names. — Proper names have been rejected. 

Foreign ivords — Foreign words unless very rare, have been 
recorded. 

Forms of xvords.— Archaic or poetic verb forms have been ignored. 

10. Ranking and Listing of Words. 

Firstly, words having frequencies of 15 or more were arranged 
according to ‘frequency’ of occurrence and this gave 1,017 words. The 
words of this list are not weighted according to ‘range’ of occurrence. 
These 1,017 words taken together form the A list about which other 
discussions follow. 

It has been previously noted that ‘frequency’ of word, unless it is 
otherwise stated, relates to its importance in the entire language. A 
word, therefore, ought to be rated in respect of its ‘frequency’ and 
‘range’ of occurrence and not of the former alone. Ranking then 
involves two factors and the A list being drawn up on the basis of only 
one of them is defective. 

Thorndike has calculated the frequency of a word by giving it a 
credit value. Take for instance, ‘and’ : 1 to 4 occurrences of ‘and’ in 

Children’s literature were given a credit value of 1 ; 5 to 9 occurrences 
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were given a credit value of 2 ; 10 to 19 a credit value of 3 and so on. 
These small credit-sums as discovered in different branches of the 
language were totalled and the words were graded on the basis of these 
totals, and not on that of ‘frequency’ alone. It is this crcditsum, — 
or as Lively puts it, ‘credit-index*, — that is referred to as ‘credit- 
number’ in the Thorndike count. The credit values vary according to 
the proportion of the number of words taken from a particular source. 
It thus acts as a set-off between the source contributing the largest 
number of words and the one contributing the smallest. This principle 
has been strictly pursued in grading the words of the present count. 
Difference in the proportions of the various sources was thus recognized. 
According to the principles stated above four samples were prepared 
and tried. It was found that the position of the words varied but 
slightly in the different samples The following credits however 
provided greatest differentiation, and were therefore employed in 
weighting the words. 

In fiction, Children’s Stories, Children’s Readers and Newspapers : 

1 to 4 occurrences were given a credit of 1 
5 to 9 „ „ „ 2 

10 to 16 „ „ „ 3 

17 to 26 ., „ „ 4 

27 to 40 ,, „ „ 5 

41 or over „ „ „ 6 

In Biography, Travel, Religion, Drama, Scientific Bengali, Critical 
Estimates, History, Poetry & Music, Correspondence, Agriculture and 
Miscellaneous : 

1 to 3 occurrences equalled 1 

4 to 7 *> >> — 

8 to 13 „ „ 3 

14 to 22 „ „ 4 

23 or over ,, „ 5 

In Geography, Hygiene, Medicine, Law, Advertisement and Epics : 
1 to 2 occurrences had the value of 1 
3 to 5 

6 to 8 


9 or over 


3 

4 
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In this way out of the total of 6,567 different words of the count* 
a redit-sum' was obtained for each of 1,012 words. Ranking on 
‘frequency* of occurrence, it should be recalled, yielded 1,017 words. 
Table 5 is an illustration of how the credits are worked out. 

TABLE 5. 


A Sample of Credits. 


1. 

Children's Stories 

6 

r 

0 

2 

2 

Children's Readers 

6 

1 

r 

5 

3 

Fiction 

6 

1 

[ 

5 

4. 

Drama 

5 



i 

"S e 

Newspaper 

6 


1 

3 

6. 

Private Correspondence 5 


1 

'I 

J 

7 - 

Poetry and Music 

5 


T 

I 

8. 

Biography 

5 



I 

9 . 

Religion 

5 



4 

10. 

Scientific Bengali 

5 



4 

11. 

Critical Estimates 

5 

{ 


0 

12 . 

Travel 

5 


1 

4 

> 3 - 

History 

5 

0 


3 

14. 

Agriculture 

1 



» 

» 5 - 

Miscellaneous 




T 

16. 

Epics 

4 

1 



1 7 - 

Geography 

4 



2 

18. 

Hygiene 

4 


1 

3 

19. 

Medicine 

4 



4 

20 . 

Advertisement 

4 




21. 

1 .aw 

4 



2 


Sum of credits 103 7 9 52 


A word about the merit of the credit-index list and the word- 
occurrence list (the A List; is desirable. Taken as a whole, there is 

i 'Different- word density of the co\^U is 6.5. 
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not much difference between the two lists. This may be ascribed to 
the accurate fixing of the credits, or to some other cause. But an 
estimate of the lists in terms of the position of individual words in 
them reveals that the credit-index list is more helpful to teachers than 
the word-occurrence list. To turn to a typical case, (law) in 

the word-occurrence list is a word which occurs in the 8th hundred. 
One would however think that (law) is not so important in the 

language as to find a place in the first thousand. And in fact the word 
does not occur at all in the other list. If the word-occurrence list 
guides him the author of beginners’ books may be inclined to attach to 
(law) and kindred words the same importance as to any other 
words of the 8th hundred. But fictitious words and words of genuinely 
common occurrence must not receive uniform treatment. Therefore, 
the list of 1,017 words referred to above as A List, although it 
docs not show much disparity in a set of thousand words, is not as 
reliable for our purpose as the other list. This is why the word- 
occurrence list has been omitted, and, the list of 1,012 words based on 
credit sums has been embodied in this book. It can safely be observed 
that only those words which have got wide usage in the language would 
have so much credit value as would entitle them a place in the first 
thousand. The words of the credit-index list arc presented in four 
groups. The first group contains the first 253 words, the second 
contains the next 249 words, the third, the next 246 and the last group 
consists of the remaining 264 words. This list of 1,012 words will be 
termed as B List. 

11. Specific Vocabulary Lists, 

An extra list of S°9 words has been prepared from Children’s 
Reading. This is from the 1,627 different words found in the tabulation 
of 12,000 running words of children's stories. Thirty sources were 
employed in making the count. It has yielded 13.5 different words per 100 
running words. The density is higher than even that of the Eldridge count. 

Oivi would imagine th it the number of words here analyzed is 
inadequate to warrant an authentic list. The writer believes, as a 
result of actual counting, that the position of these words would not 
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greatly alter if the count were extended to another 25,000 running 
words of children’s stories. To distinguish this list from the two lists 
discussed above, it will be referred to as C List. 

In ranking the words of the C List only ‘frequency* of occurrence 
was considered, credit-index has not been employed. 

The first 15 words of the Bengali language (B List) as obtained 
from the writer’s word count were compared (Table 6) as to their rank 
in the C List and in three other specific vocabulary lists compiled 
from Children’s Readers (CR), Fiction (F) and from Newspaper (N). 

TABLE 0. 

Correspondence in Rank : Tiie First Fifteen 
Words in Four Bengali Lists. 


Words. 



Rank in- 

•List. 

N 

B 

C 

CR 

]*' 


I 

I 

I 

I 

I 


2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

>Q 

3 

7 

3 

7 

3 

*n 

4 

6 

4 

4 

5 


5 

8 

5 

9 

4 


6 

4 

6 

5 

9 


7 

9 

9 

8 

6 


8 

14 

14 

13 

15 

'Stefa 

9 

11 

12 

6 

17 


10 

18 

10 

10 

13 

orfai 

11 

S 

7 

1 1 

23 


12 

22.5 

13 

23 

33 

( 7 $. 

13 

15 

25 

21 

18 


14 

22.5 

20 

18 

7 


15 

3 

17 

3 

19 


The total number of words tabulated under these heads has been 
stated on page 15. It will be seen none of these exceed 15,000 words 
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So, even though they show some agreement in rank with regard to the 
first fifteen words, their validity as indications of actual commonness 
should not be over-estimated. 

12. Bengali V. S. English Lists. 

Comparison of words of any two languages with respect to their 
rank in frequency lists is, of course, instructive. But many words cannot 
be so compared, for, cither the words owe their importance to local 
conditions which are subject to variation or the ideas conveyed by them 
in both the languages are not confined to a single word-unit. For 
example, ‘kiss 1 and ‘bread’ are among the first 1500 words in the English 
language, whereas their Bengali equivalents and 3T»j& do not occur 
even in the first three thousand words of the language. Again, there 
are as many as half a dozen words in the Bengali language fulfilling the 
function of English word-unit ‘that’. All its Bengali equivalents have 
high frequencies. As a result, if one wants to know how the word 
conception ‘that’ compares with its Bengali equivalent, a combination 
of the frequency of each of the word-units of the Bengali language 
becomes necessary. This is no doubt a clumsy process. Thus we 
have to leave out a good many words and confine our attention to 
those which do not owe their importance to local conditions or whose 
synonyms are of extremely low frequency. 
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TABLE 7 . 


Correspondence in Rank : Fifteen Words 
in Bengali and English. 


Bengali 

word. 

English 

equivalent. 

Thorndike : 
(One of the 
first. ..words). 

Dewey : The A List : 
(One of the (One of the 
first... words), first... words). 


King 

300 

. . . 

100 


Night 

200 

300 

200 

^1 

Sun 

400 

... 

300 


Heaven 

1000 


600 

wi 

Evening 

IOCO 

600 

500 

fW*! 

Fox 

... 

. • . 

600 


Gardt n 

400 

* 

600 


Dream 

IOOO 


IOOO 

ft* 

3 .ion 

I OoO 


600 

w 

Death 

500 

... 

300 


Cat 

. . . 


400 


Horse 

300 

900 

100 

irN 

Name 

200 

O 

O 

100 

# 

Rain 

500 

... 

500 

^*1 

Water 

200 

300 

100 


Table ^ above shows the position of 13 such words. The blank 
space indicates absence of the word from the first thousand of the list. 
The unusually low frequency of ‘horse* in Dewey’s list and the absence 
from it of very common words such as ‘king*, ‘sun*, ‘rain* and ‘death* 
is striking. This impelled the writer to examine how the relation 
stands in the numerical words where the difficulty of translation does 
not arise. 

* It has however a place in the Root Word List. 
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TABLE 8. 

Correspondence in Rank : Fifteen Numerical Words 
in Bengali and English. 


Bengali 

word. 

English 

equivalent. 

Thorndike : Dewey : 

(One of the (One of the 
first. ..words), first... words). 

The A List : 
(One of the 
first... words). 


One 

IOO 

IOO 

IOO 

& 

Two 

IOO 

IOO 

IOO 

f^T 

Three 

200 

200 

200 

5 t<I 

Four 

2C0 

300 

300 

HtB 

Five 

300 

300 

0 

0 

ITl 


Six 

400 

300 

900 


Seven 

1000 

900 

900 


Eight 

1000 

500 

... 

«nr 

Nine 

1000 

* 

... 

ff*t 

Ten 

400 

500 

<-n 

O 

O 


Eleven 



. . . 


Twelve 

I00O 

900 

9 m m 

C 5 tl 

Thirteen 

... 

• • • 

J * 

dfa 

Fourteen 

... 

• •• 

• • • 


Hundred 

3C0 

500 

300 

It will be seen from table 8 that the 

numerical words 

agree as to 

their rank to a greater 

extent. But 

the fact remains that some 

displacement 

displacement 

in the words from list 
a general case ? 

to list does occur. Is this 


♦ It occurs in the Hoot Word List. 
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13. Displacement of Words in Different Lists. 

In discussing the lists of Thorndike, Horn, Packer and Moore 
which Gates (i) used for- his construction of a reading vocabulary for 
the Primary grades, he points out that the following six words, viz., 
couldn't , cradle , Pd , isn't, sled , ivouldn't occur in the first i,ooo words 
of the three of the four lists, but do not find any place in Thorndike’s 
first 2,500 words. And the following thirteen words which are outside 
Thorndike's 2,500 words are to be found in the first 1,000 of two of 
the four lists stated above. These thirteen words are : cage, daddy , 
dirty, good-bye , butterfly , lu?ich , monkey , grandma, pussy, pet, player, its (2). 

We also find that Dolch's investigation yields as many as 2,127 
words which do not appear at all in Thorndike list of 10,000 words. 
Dolch (3) says, “Comparison with fourteen other word studies shows 
about one-fourth of the 9,583 words on no other study, about one-half 
on other studies graded by children's usage, and the remaining fourth 
on lists graded by frequency or made from adult writing or printed 
matter, "x. Many other similar cases could be cited. 

This goes simply to emphasize what has already been shewn that 
word lists arc apt to vary to a great extent and that we must not make 
a fetish of displacement of words in the various word lists. Certain 
words may be missed from one or other of the lists but for that reason, 
its worth in beginning reading is not diminished, 


(1) Gates, A. I. — ' The Construction of a Reading Vocabulary for the Primary 
Grades, P. 634. 

(2) Other 26 words which are outside Thorndike’s list of 2,500 words but 
present in the first thousand of the two lists are not mentioned here. 

(3) Dolch, E. W. — Grade Vocabulary, Pp, 224 & 226. 

(x) The figure is obtained by excluding those 3,039 words which did not occur 
more than once (see page 10). 



CHAPTER III 


BENGALI PRIMERS 

1. Earliest Bengali Prose and Primers, 

Bengal had practically no prose literature before the advent of 
the English. The political turmoil in the latter half of the 18th 
century preoccupied the energy of the people. At the beginning of 
the new century the unrest subsided “but the necessarily slow and 
laborious process of re-construction which followed upon these vicissi- 
tudes” still occupied people’s attention. And there was felt the 
“necessity of a regeneration of the general intellectual life in the 
country before a renewal of literature could be made possible.”(i). 
The outcome of this was the publication of a number of text-books 
and translations. 

The first thing that confronts us in tracing the growth of Primers 
in the Bengali language is lack of materials. The teaching of Bengali 
through print appears to have assumed a definite form for the first time 
in the textbooks used in the College of Fort William. The earlier 
books, viz., Halhad’s (1778) and Carey’s (1801) grammars were conglo- 
merations of grammatical rules and alphabetic lessons. Varna Vinir- 
naya (1820)* of Raja Sir Radha Kanta Deb Bahadur is almost of the 
same type as Carey’s grammar. These three books are in a sense 
scientific studies of the language and hardly suit beginners. In 1821 
the author of Varna Vinirnaya published Bangfdasikshfi Grantha which, 
as far as it can be gathered from the catalogue of Bengali books in the 
library of the British Museum, is a Spelling-book with miscellaneous 
reading lessons. Six years later this book was abridged and simplified. 

(1) De, S. K,— Bengali Language in the Nineteenth Century, Pp. 58 and 60, 
Calcutta University, 1919. 

* The only available copy is in the Jiang iya Sahitya Parishat Library. 
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It was succeeded by a dozen other books like Sisubodhaka (1840), 
Jnanfirunodaya (1841), Jnanakiranodaya (1843), Varnamala (1846) 
and others. All of them were uniform in type and were reading 
books in name. A few years later was publ shed Pandit Madan 
Mohan Tarkalankar’s Sisusiksha (1850)* which came as a boon to 
the beginners for it was presented in much easier and agreeable 
style. Five years later Pandit Isvar Chandra Vidyasagara published 
his Varnaparichaya (Pait, I) exactly on the same plan as that 
of Sisusiksha. In the wake of these there came into the field other 
books, all of which conformed to Sisusiksha in point of method and 
content. In 1899, Babu Jogindra Nath Sarkar devised a novel plan of 
teaching Reading. Unlike Sisusiksha and similar other books on 
beginning reading, it introduced rhyming verses each accompanied by 
illustrative pictures. 


2. Characteristics of Bengali Primers. 

With a view to see how far the primers in the Bengali language 
seek to meet the needs of the beginners, an attempt was made to survey 
the reading courses available for the children of Bengal. 

A study was made of Sisusiksha, Varnaparichaya and eight other 
primers in current use. 

Each of the ten Primers teaches the alphabet first. That is done 
with the aid of pictures and recitation lessons. The first actual reading 
lesson consists mostly of isolated words of one syllable : the words are 
promiscuously arranged. The other two Primers do not present the 
words except in sentences, most of which convey quaint ideas. 

Each word of the ten books was listed, but in ascertaining the total 
vocabulary, proper nouns, different forms of verbs and regular 
inflections were excluded. Portions not intended for the child have of 
course been ignored. 


* The copy which the writer has seen in the Imperial Library, Calcutta, 
bears that date. 
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The total number of different words in these ten books is 1,852. Of 
these, only 294 words belong to the C list. About the same percentage 
of words are present in the specific list compiled from Children’s 
Reading.* 

Below are shown one hundred words collected from the ten 
Primers. These arc outside the B List and the vocabulary of 6,567 
words of the whole count. 


TABLE 9. 

One Hundred Words used in the Primers 
but Outside the Count. 

. Primer * Words 

A— #1, W-% ^ W'> Ft Hto I 

B— 'SP'R ffr, '8®rl, bsSR, OsH CTlW, 

I 

c— s5f, fcpr, «tr=n, ^ spsi, ctM i 

^rl^, o#, ^Ct*tK f®R 

C#t6l I 

E— sm, Sm, fatfwl, hw, -m, *I*R, *f*[ I 

y— fet, fW, frW5, '«?, fPftR <HW, ^ I 

G— dpp, Jf»ra, citfps, <RttK *rft, *tw i, i 

H— ^t*T, C^, aH C*tfa 1 

I— «wi, ’jpRpt 1% vm, wrl, c*il, f*fa i 

J— ^*r, C5tt^, *rtal, *wi, ^ra, <g% fql, ^\, *m*r, 1 


♦ It will be remembered that 24,000 words (12,000 words from each of Children’s 
Stories and Readers) have been taken from Children’s Reading. The combined list is 
not incorporated in the book. 

♦ The names of the Primers are withheld. 
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It is not to be imagined that the A, B or the C list, or, for that 
matter, the entire count, can be used as a Yardstick and the only 
measure of the “vocabulary burden*' of primers or of textbooks ; but it 
can be supposed with reason that these lists represent to a certain 
extent, the nature of the vocabulary needs of our children ; and it is 
evident that such words as those quoted above are not needed at the 
primary stage. 

The vocabulary used in a single book ranges from 1 9G to 63 [ 
(Table 10). Obviously there is enormous incongruity in the opinion of the 
authors of the primers as to the number of words to be taught in them. 


TABLE 10. 

Number of Different Words Introduced 
in Each of the Ten Primers. 


Primers. 

A 

B 

C 

D 


II 

I 

J 

No. of 

different 

words. 

588 

631 

528 

382 

41 r 424 3io 

5 i 7 

352 

196 


Tables 11 and 12 show the extent to which the vocabularies of the 
Primers are identical. Sisusiksha (A above) and Varnaparichaya (B 
above) have 190 words in common, and there are 189 words in 
Sisusikhsha which also occur in Primer C. In terms of percentage, this 
is 18 % and 20 % respectively. The tables also indicate that the 
non-rhyming Primers A to F are more identical in vocabulary than 
the rhyming Primers G to J. They show again that Sisusiksha (A 
above) very greatly resembles Primer C, which, it should be noted, is the 
most widely read of the ten Primers. 


5 
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TABLE 11. 


Number of Words Common to any Two of 
the Primers. 


Primers. 

A 

B 



E 

F 

G 

H 

I 

J 

A 

• • • 

190 

189 

131 

148 

146 

107 

167 

132 

88 

B 


1 M 

194 

IOO 

179 

203 

121 

179 

1 19 

81 

C 

• M 



137 

1 59 

165 

150 

172 

14 1 

82 

D 

• •• 


• •• 

• •• 

148 

158 

95 

124 

99 

66 

E 

... 


• • 

• •• 


l6l 

83 

90 

87 

76 

F 

• •• 


• • • 

Ml 


■ t • 

105 

141 

103 

71 

G 

• • • 


... 

... 


• •• 

Ml 

1 17 

IOI 

79 

H 

• • • 


• •• 

• • • 


. . . 

... 

... 

118 

77 

I 

J 

• •• 

a a a 


• t • 

III 

• M 

• • 

• t • 

IM 

a. a 

... 

• • * 

64 

• • • 





TABLE 12. 





Percentage of the Total Number of Different Words 


in ten Primers Common to any two of 

THEM. 


Primers. 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

G 

H 

I 

J 


A 

• M 

18 

20 

15 

17 

l6 

13 

17 

16 

12 

B 

• It 

• •• 

20 

IO 

20 

24 

J 4 

18 

13 

IO 

C 

IM 

aaa 

• 0 m 

18 

20 

20 

21 

20 

19 

12 

D 

• •• 

• •• 

#M 

... 

22 

24 

15 

l6 

15 

12 

E 

• •• 

• It 

• •• 


• •# 

23 

13 

10 

12 

14 

F 

a • . 

• • • 

• •• 

• It 

IM 

... 

16 


is 

13 

G 

• • a 

Ml 

• * • 

9 9 9 

Ml 

... 

• •• 

l6 

11 

18 

H 

a • * 

• •• 

• • • 

• • • 

1 • • 


• •• 

... 

15 

12 

1 

. . a 

• 4 9 

• •• 

• •• 

Ml 

• t • 


• •• 

Ml 

13 

J 

a a a 



• •• 

• • • 

9 9 9 

i • • 

• •• 

... 

Ml 
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It is surprising to note that the Primers supplement one another to 
the extent of only 16%. Such being the case, if two boys were made 
to read two different Primers, viz., B (631 words) and J (196 words), 
they would require for the next term two books specially prepared on 
the basis of the different vocabularies of the two Primers. If, in this 
way, the beginners were made to learn a hundred different series of 
vocabularies, they would need a hundred different second books (of 
reading) for their second term. This cannot serve any useful purpose. 
We ought to determine a ‘basic’ vocabulary to be used in the elementary 
grades. Lane* who has evolved one for the children of Los Angeles, says, 
“If every child who begins his second reader has mastered this minimal 
list through experiencing the words in interesting contexts, he will 
have gone a long way toward proficiency in oral sight reading.” This 
cannot be expected of an average Bengali child using the present-day 
primers. 

The writers of the Primers do not appear to consider how many 
running words per new word should be contained in a beginner’s 
book. It will be found from table 13 that, in most of the Primers, there 
is one new word for every two running words, that is to say, a sentence 
of nine words in the Primers contains four words with which children 
have no previous acquaintance. The same point can be examined in a 
different way : 67% of the words used in the ten Primers occur only 
once. 


* Lane, R. H.— Reading. Second Yearbook of the Division of Educational 
Research, Chap. II. Supplementary Educational Monographs No. 28, 1925. P. 187. 
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TABLE 13. 

N EW-WORD-DENSITY IN THE TEN PRIMERS. 


Primers. 

Different 

words. 

Running 

words. 

Running Fre- 
words per quency, 
new word. i 

Fre- 

quency, 

5 

Frequency, 
10 or more, 

A 

588 

i. 34 i 

2 

393 

8 

15 

B 

631 

1,289 

2 

501 

8 

15 

C 

OO 

2,345 

4 

188 

27 

47 

D 

382 

514 

1 

301 

2 

3 

E 

411 

625 

1 

301 

2 

3 

F 

424 

690 

1 

3 «i 

4 

4 

G‘ 

310 

717 

2 

205 

9 

9 

H 

5 i 7 

1,208 

2 

358 

5 

7 

I 

352 

655 

1 

240 

5 

6 

J 

196 

398 

2 

148 

3 

... 


Primer J does not contain a single word which has a frequency 
of io or more The case of the other Primers, except C, is very nearly 
the same. Only about 7 % of the words are repeated more than 5 
times. Frequent repetition of a word is indispensable in order that it 
may be fixed in the mind. It is no wonder then that pupils reading 
primers in present use pass from the Primary to the higher grades still 
ignorant of the meaning of about three quarters of the words they 
have come across in their books. Primers C and D are as faulty in 
this respect as $isusiksha and Varnaparichay. The question as to how 
many new words can be introduced in hundred running words is dis- 
cussed in a different chapter. 

The table below will show that 68^ of the reading that children 
are required to do, consists of isolated words largely unintelligible to 
the beginners. This, as Gray has shown (1) from the experiments of 
Cattel, Huey and Boggs, handicaps progress of the child. Primers D, 

(1) Gray, W. S.— Principles of Method in Teaching Reading. Referred to by 
Theisen in Factors Affecting Results in Primary Reading. The Twentieth Year- 
book, Part II, P. II. 
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TABLE 14. 

Showing the Proportion of Consecutive matter 
Provided in eight of the Primers.* 




Words. 


Percentage 

Primer. 

Isolated. 

In isolated 
sentences. 

In connected 
sentences. 

of connected 
matter. 

A 

502 

437 

402 

29.6 

B 

55 ° 

139 

O 

O 

38.7 

C 

213 

870 

1,262 

t-n 

04 

bo 

D 

246 

188 

80 

15.5 

E 

219 

342 

64 

10.2 

F 

243 

285 

162 

23.4 

H 

258 

294 

656 

543 


E and F surpass Sisusiksha and Varnaparichaya in this respect. The 
number of times that a word in a beginner’s book has to be re- 
peated will vary with “the nature of the first impression”. A mere 
glance at the pages of the Primers under review would suffice to 
to convince one that ‘the first impression’ of words in them must neces- 
sarily be very feeble. “In any case”, says Huey (x), “new words are 
best learned by hearing or seeing them used in a context that suggests 
their meaning, and not by focusing the attention upon their isolated 
form or sound or meaning.” The writers of the Primers under review 
do not sufficiently recognize the truth of this statement. 

Only ten words, it will be seen, are common to all the ten Primers. 
These ten words with their frequency of occurrence in each of the ten 
books are shown in Table 15. Twenty-nine words are common to 
eight of the books, fifteen to nine of them and only ten occur in all 
the Primers. 

It is striking that in some of the books most of the ten words have 
very low frequency, and are distributed on no principle. It is, a* it 
were, a chance that has given them a place in the Primers. 

•Two of the Primers consist of rhymes only. 

(1) The Psychology and Pedagogy of Reading, P 348, 
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TABLE IB. 

Frequency of Occurrence of Ten Words 
Common to Ten Primers. 


No. Word 






Primer 




Total 

Fre- 


A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

G 

H 

I 

J quency. 

1. T 31 (to do) 

47 

40 

48 

9 

IS 

10 

4 

24 

10 

8 

215 

2. sfl (no) 

4i 

40 

S3 

11 

12 

10 

11 

10 

13 

8 

209 

3. wl (to be) 

34 

17 

47 

10 

10 

19 

4 

28 

10 

1 

180 

4- (to eat) 15 

6 

48 

2 

3 

8 

10 

7 

16 

6 

121 

5. (and) 

21 

13 

37 

4 

8 

7 

S 

9 

3 

1 

108 

6. (to say) 

9 

11 

16 

2 

6 

9 

6 

16 

5 

2 

82 

7. (to see) 

9 

5 

23 

2 

3 

S 

7 

13 

1 

2 

70 

8. *nri (to catch) 

11 

1 

11 

I 

1 

1 

3 

10 

4 

4 

47 

9. < 3 f' 83 l (to give) 14 

6 

6 

I 

3 

2 

8 

I 

1 

2 

44 

10. 5^ (two) 

10 

3 

9 

I 

1 

1 

9 

6 

1 

I 

42 


It appears from the discussions noted above that the method 
followed in constructing reading materials for children in Bengal 
at the present time, is as unscientific as it was a century ago. There 
are available a good many primers which do not deserve to be in 
Bengali homes any more than the Hornbook or the New England 
Primer in English homes. Take a copy of Vidyasagar’s Varnapari- 
chaya which was published as far back as 1855, and any other Primer 
on the market of to-day. It will seem as if Bengal, whose vernacular 
is the mother-tongue of the largest number of people in India, had 
been debarred from emulating any improved device of teaching 
in these 100 years. From 1826, the year of the publication of the 
Pestalozzian Primer to 1921 which saw the birth of the novel device 
of teaching reading developed at the Detroit University under Heller 
and Courtis, great progress has been made in this direction in other 
countries; but Bengal has stood still. What Ballard (1) very wittily 

(1) Ballard, P. B.— Group Tests of Intelligence, PP. 236-37. 
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remarked about the old Spelling books of his country is perfectly 
true in the case of Bengali Primers. He says, "the book was built 
on some sort of principle, but on no sort of practice, It generally 
began with a— b, ab, and ended with polysyllabic words like intercom- 
munication, antiparliamentarism and incommensurability. And a word 
like ‘apothegm’, which nobody used, was as dear to the heart of the 
maker of spelling books as a word like ‘wonderful’ which everybody 
used, indeed dearer, for it was harder to spell.” Similar words in the 
primers under review are : — 

3. Inadequacy of the Bengali Primers. 

A close examination into the objectives of reading as established 
by the researches of Gray, Reinoehl, Pendleton and Franklin would 
make one convinced that these objectives cannot be achieved from a 
primer in which consecutive matter is so scarce. One of the factors 
which measure the success of a teacher in Reading lessons is "the 
speed with which he brings his pupils to the point when the printed 
page grips them.” (i). It is no wonder if even the best efforts of the 
teacher working with primers of the type discussed above, were to 
result in causing the printed page to scare the pupils instead of 
gripping them. The horror of the whip may make some of them 
cover the course and trip on to the next standard even earlier 
than the due time but, as Caldwell puts it, "not he who covers the most 
ground but he who has most delight in his journey is the better 
traveller.” 

Sometimes it is said that since the function of the primer is to 
enhance vocabulary as well as to teach spelling, it should contain 


(i) Ballard, P. B., “Teaching the Mother Tongue”, P. 83. 

Also see Brereton, C., “The Teaching of Modem Language”, P. 25 : 
Buckingham, B. R,, “What should Children learn in School”, P. Ill : 
Jespersen, O., “How to Teach a Foreign language”, P, 15 & 16 $ 
Kennedy, J., “Fundamentals in Methods”, P. 90 : 

West, M., “Bilingualism,” P. 256. 
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good many words, and, they should be hard too. The second function 
is wrongly imputed: that is rather the concern of spelling-books. 
Besides, in the selection of words for spelling-books we should seek 
only such words as the child uses in life : hard words are not necessary. 
As to enhancement of vocabulary the royal road to it '‘lies through 
abundance of reading, not through lists of words”, for, reading of 
mere catalogues will have no significance for the mind of him who 
performs it. ( i). 


(i) Stuart, M. & Oakden, E. C.— Modem Psychology and Education, 
PP. 208—09. 




CHAPTER IV. 

THE CONSTRUCTION OF A PRIMER. 

1. Teaching the Alphabet. 

In Bengal as in many other parts of the world the system of teach- 
ing the letters of the Alphabet in a mass is still the practice. The 
letters of the Bengali alphabet are arranged on the basis of phonics 
and the grouping evidences great ingenuity. 

Advocates of the practice of teaching the Alphabet first and every- 
thing else of reading later, generally offer the following arguments : — 

Firstly, when the child has learnt to pronounce a letter of the 
particular group he feels little difficulty in pronouncing other letters 
of the same group, because physiological processes involved in the 
pronunciation are similar. 

Secondly, when a child has learnt to pronounce the letters of one 
group he can do the second easily, because, in that case, he gets an 
opportunity of accurately discriminating the phonics of the two 
groups by contrast. 

With regard to the first argument it may be suggested that if a 
particular letter on its first occurrence is correctly pronounced, the child 
would catch it inspite of his ignorance about its localization in the 
organs of speech, and, as to the second, it may be noted that an 
average child of 7 or 8 years of age cannot be expected to be capable 
of appreciating by contrast, the subtle differentiation of phonics of the 
different groups. Thus by teaching the child the characteristic sounds 
of the letters all at once at the very initial stage of reading, when he 
has yet to taste the pleasures of reading, we encourage him to develop 
an aversion to the subject itself. On the other hand, if instead of 
taking the alphabet as a whole, we pick out the more important letters 
and endeavour to impress the correct pronunciations of them upon the 
child’s mind through actual reading of interesting contents, there is no 
reason why the child would not be eager to receive the instruction. 
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TABLE 16. 


Existing Order of the Bengali Letters as Compared to 
their Positions in the First 200 Words of the 

A List. 


Letters. 

Existing 

order. 

Position in 
the A List. 

Letters. 

Existing 

order. 

Position in 
the A list. 

*T - 

I 

3i 


28 

7 


2 

I 

3 

29 

22 

* 

3 

3 

if ' 

30 

13 


4 

35 


3i 

27 


5 

l 6 

5? ■* 

32 

9 


6 

32 

*r 

33 

15 

n >. 

7 

37 

Tp , 

34 

39 

5* (A) 

8 


3 

35 

II 


9 

2 


36 

25 

$ ■ 

10 

21 

* 

37 

10 

\Q 

II 

18 

3 

38 

14 

$(B) 

12 


3 

39 

5 


13 

6 

*T 

40 

4 

«r 

14 

20 

3 (C) 

4i 


* ■ 

15 

24 

3 

42 

29 

3 ■■ 

16 

43 

3 

43 

38 

8 

1; 

40 

3 

44 

12 

5 * 

18 

30 

3 

45 

8 

* 

19 

23 

*F (D) ' 

46 

42 

«F \ 

20 

19 


47 

36 

3t •>,» 

21 

41 

• 

• 

48 

45 

tip ■ 

22 

46 

W(E) 

49 



23 

28 


50 

26 


24 

34 

F(B) 

51 



25 

47 

3 

52 

17 

- f (B) 

1 

26 

27 

33 

3 

53 

44 


(A) Its use in the language is almost none. 

(B) Does not occur in the first 200 words. 

(C) No distinction has been made between the two ?s. 

To a child it is much the same. 

(D) It is really a combination of * and but it should be taught as a separate letter 
( J 5 ) This has not been treated as a letter 
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Apart from what has been said above, it is found that all the 
letters of an Alphabet do not happen to be equally important. In 
fact, Q, Y and Z have no place in the first 200 common English words.* 
Similar letters in the Bengali alphabet are 1? and j?. The order, 
of the remaining 47 letters as compared to their actual positions in 
the Alphabet is shown in Table 16. It will be seen, the two groups — 
one, on the basis of phonics and the other, of frequency are greatly 
divergent. Furthermore, the writer believes that as many as six 
letters of the Bengali alphabet can altogether be eliminated from 
children’s reading and a dozen of the letters can, with good results, 
be deferred till a later period. Thus there is no harm in selecting 
the more useful letters in preference to the less useful ones if, thereby, 
efficiency in reading instruction is maintained. The sanctity of the 
alphabet as a family group may therefore be sacrificed to a system 
-which impairs the unity to some extent, but at the same time, 
ensures better progress in teaching reading as a thought-getting 
process. It must not however be supposed that the child need not 
learn the fixed order of the alphabet at any stage of his reading. 
He must learn it, but in an interesting way. This hypothesis has 
undergone a deal of experimentation in the New Method English 
Readers.* In the experimental draft of the Bengali Primer, therefore, 
the alphabet has been brought in gradually and not in a mass. 

2. Source of Word Selection. 

What should be the source of words to be introduced in the 
primer ? The philosophical aspect of the question has been discussed 
in Chapter I. Let us now turn to the practical side of the problem. 

Ordinarily it is found that frequency lists of words compiled 
from the reading materials of both the adult and the child are employed 
in the construction of the first book of Reading. The first kind viz. 
the adult-usage list is however tabooed by many on the ground that it 
does not represent word need of the child. How far does this difference 
in the sources of word-selection affect the vocabulary of a primer? 

* Of Thorndike list 

* Published by Longmans Green & Co. Ltd., Calcutta, 1926. 
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As has previously been stated, there are in any form of literature 
a number of words which are indispensable for the expression of 
any and all ideas. Such words do not greatly vary from subject to 
subject, but agree closely in different branches of non-technical 
literature. These essential type words in the reading of an adult and 
a child would, unless the former relates to technical matter, be in the 
main uniform. For example, the B and the C lists of the writer (i) 
which are compiled from adult reading material of non-technical type 
and children’s literature respectively have a high degree of agreement 
in the first 300 words. 

Now in writing a primer the aim of the author, so far as the 
words are concerned, being presentation of the materials in a 
vocabulary which is familiar to the child and is of maximum utility 
to him, the author has to employ the essential type words, say, 
the first 300 words which the interest of the particular narrative 
requires to be introduced. Thus in the construction of the first book 
of Reading the commonest words compiled from general reading 
matter of adults would not be very different from the same compiled 
solely from reading materials of children, and, either is vastly superior 
to a haphazard selection, 

The third source from which words for the primer can be taken 
is children’s usage in Speech. When a child begins to read for the 
first time, he possesses a considerable spoken vocabulary. The voca- 
bulary that is generally employed in his books is chosen for him 
by the adult, whereas in speech the words are all his own. This is 
why the spoken vocabulary is recommended for a primer. But a 
question may arise. 

Side by side his reading lessons the child is required to do exten- 
sive free reading. The general literature of folklore and fables which 
he would read is mostly written in the standard form of the language. 
But the vacabulary as obtained from his speech would consist of a 
number of words, word forms and expressions peculiar to his dialect. 
Considerations of useful citizenship necessitate that a uniform language 

(1) The B List and the C List are based on counts of 1 00,000 and 12,000 of 
running words respectively. 
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basis should exist. How can the child proceed with the standard form 
of language if his reading vocabulary is limited to his own dialect only. 
Moreover the child lives in, and talks about a very limited environment. 
One of the great purposes of reading is to take him outside that 
environment. Restriction of the vocabulary to that of the child him- 
self is thus apt to limit the educational value of the reading material. 

But the essential point in this much discussed matter is this — that 
after eliminating dialect and more necessary words, there is actually 
little difference between the first 500 words of an adult frequency or a 
child frequency list. And it is the first 500 words with which we are 
mainly, indeed almost solely, concerned. Of the 312 words introduced 
in the Experimental Bengali Primer as many as 289 words belong to 
the C List which, it should be recalled, consists of 509 words. 

3. The Number of Words to be used in a Primer. 

The problem as to how many different words can be introduced 
in a primer is yet to be explored. Missing out the number of days 
on which the child may not read, it appears that out of 52 weeks in the 
year the child will have lessons for about 260 da> s. If he learns four 
new words per day, he will acquire 1040 words in the course of a year, 
that is to say, more than 500 words in a half-year— the period that is 
ordinarily covered by a Primer. 

Selke’s (1) analysis of twelve English primers gives 406 words as 
average range of vocabulary in them. In the analysis of the ten 
Bengali primers made by the writer the range comes to 433 words. 
This resemblance in the extent of vocabulary between English and 
Bengali primers confirms the hypothesis that the standard size of the 
vocabulary of six months’ work is about 500 words. But the Experi- 
mental Primer teaches only 312 words. One of the objects in the 
construction of the Primer was to find out how soon a child can learn 
to read his mother-tongue. An endeavour was therefore made to 
reduce the number of words in the Primer to the minimum. The book 
was easily finished by a group of children in two months and a half. 

(1) A Study of the vocabularies of Beginning Books in Twelve Reading Methods. 
The Elementary School Journal. June, 1922. 
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4. Type of Stories. 

In order to determine what type of narratives appeals most to a 
Bengali child an investigation was made with 112 city children. 
As our object was to discern the choices of the beginners, beginners 
alone ought to have been consulted. But this could not be done 
because of lack of an adequate number of such pupils. So the lowest 
grade boys of four good High Schools of the city were examined. 
Two series of six stories each, were drawn up. Each story of the 
series represented a definite type. The stories were rerd out to the 
children one after another, from day to day, and their opinion was 
recorded in small slips of paper. The two series were alternately 
tried. Tables 17 and 18 record the results of the experiment. The 
average score was obtained by awarding the value of 4, 3, 2 and 1 
respectively, to the four ranks, viz., best, good, fair and bad. The 
average age of the boys as evidenced from their statements recorded 
in the slips was 8. 5. 

TABLE 17. 

Children’s Ranking of Types of Stories. 

First Series. 


No. Story 

Type 


Rank 


Average 

Best 

Good 

Fair 

Bad 

score. 

1. <PrRfa 'S SPIt* Tt# | 

( The Magic Wand ) 

Fairy 

84 

25 

13 


437 

2. fid 1 

( The Tiger who wanted 

Animal 

go 

13 

8 

I 

416 

to Marry) 

3. '®rff®RFn 1 

( Alibaba and the 

Adventure 

7 1 

34 

7 


400 

Forty Thieves; 

4. ’ll srfa ftfr 1 

(A letter to the 

Religious 

66 

34 

12 


390 

Goddess Durga) 

5. vfc'sW 
(The Crow and the Jackal) 

Fable 

34 

5i 

33 

4 

359 

6. CTtyttfc’ll 

(The Horse’s Egg) 

Humorous 

50 

26 

32 

4 

346 
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TABLE 18 . 


Children’s Ranking of Types of Stories. 
Second Series. 


No. 

Story 

Type 


Rank 


Average 

Best 

Good Fair Bad 

score. 

I. 

afal 1 






2. 

(The Frog Prince) 
’S’ft* 1 

Fairy 

80 

00 

3 

... 

408 

3. 

(The Jackal who was 
painted Blue) 

1 

Animal 

76 

33 2 

I 

408 

4. 

(Rakshasa and 
Khokshasa) 

« ifftRl Si'S 

Adventure 80 

1 

13 16 

3 

394 

s 

(Gopal and the Pot 
of Curds) 

'Q 1 

Religious 

59 

29 19 

5 

366 

6. 

(Virtue and Vice) 

C? 51 ? C4W ? 

Fable 

43 

3 7 10 

22 

325 


( Who is the greater 
Fool? ) 

Humorous 

41 

26 19 

26 

306 


The data here are too 

meagre to 

afford anything 

more 

than a 


suggestion. It was found in the process of experiment that the method 
adopted was faulty. It appeared that the matter of reading and the 
nature of the precis used, affected children’s impression to a great 
extent. 

The various investigations into children’s reading interests tend 
to emphasize the belief that in the early period the interest of the 
child centres round animal stories, then it shifts to fairies, and eventu- 
ally, it enlarges into adventures : this characteristic, as Terman (i) 


(i) Terman L. M,— Genetic Studies of Genius, Vol i., 1926. P. 448. 
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opines, is common up to age 9 or 10 in both the sexes. The present 
investigation however does not show much differentiation in children’s 
choices. It tends to recommend animal, fairy, adventure and religious 
stories, all in the initial stage. This may be ascribed in part to the 
insufficient data on which the investigation is based. The findings of 
Dunn (1) however suggest that each of the four classes of stories 
should have a place in children’s reading. In speaking about the 
results of this investigation Dunn remarks, “Throughout this investiga- 
tion nothing has been found which, from the standpoint of interest, 
warrants the highly partial selection at present characteristic of 
readers”. And in fact, the children of the experimental class 
where the primer edited by the writer was taught, (see Table 20,) 
appreciated the adventure element as much as the animal element in 
in narratives. 

Western scholars lay hardly any stress on religious stories. 
There are of course Bible stories but these do not seem to be at all 
common at this stage. Tingelstad’s (2) study shows “complete 
elimination of the religious element from readers.” It is different 
in Bengal. The Bengali child has a greater taste for religious stories 
than the English child. 

The various investigations on children’s choice in reading reveal 
that there is no exact evidence as to which particular type of narra- 
tive children like to read in the elementary stage. Very likely, 
‘animalness’ is the core of interest of a chiid of 8 years and younger. 
Of the nine narratives used in the Experimental Primer, the first 
three were animal stories. 

5. Place of Poetry in a Primer. 

The investigations of Dunn (3), Chamberlain (4) and Jordan (5) 
tend to show that children do not prefer poetry. West (6) observes, 

(1) Uhl, W. L.— The Materials of Reading, PP. 99— 105. 

(2) Supplementary Educational Monographs, No, 28. Table, LII 1 . P. 160. 

( 3 ) Op. cit. Table XLIV. P. 160. 

(4) and (5) Op. cit. Page, 161. 

(6) West, M.— Leraing to Read a Foreign Language, P. 53. 
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“poetry should not, properly, be introduced until at a very late stage.” 
Uhl’s (t) views are however different on this point. Chubb urges 
that “poetry must be the staple of literary diet in .Primary grades.” 
Starch remarks, “Poetry begins as a large item in the first grade.” 
This seems to emphasize the introduction of poetry in early reading, 
but poetry has not been included in the experimental course of 
Reading. 

6. Informational Material. 

Although opinions vary as to the suitability of this type of 
matter for the elementary grade, Uhl’s findings leave no doubt that 
informational material is not unsuitable for children. But it is difficult 
to introduce such matter until the vocabulary has developed to a size 
of 700 words or so. This is why informational material has not been 
incorporated in the Primer. 

7. Plan of Lessons. 

The peculiar type of reading lessons that one finds in the Readers 
is the result of the prevalence of oral types of lessons in the schools. 
The good old method is for a boy to stand in front of the class, read a 
line or two and then to make room for the ‘next’ who reads his 
portion, and gives place to another ‘next*. This monotonous mode 
of reading is neither oral nor silent reading. “It is”, says Uhl, 
“learning to read by not reading.” Boys simply learn to mark time 
and not to read for expression (oral reading) or for meaning (silent 
reading). It is at best an exercise to the vocal chords. The spirit is 
sacrificed in this type of reading 

In the very early stages of reading, the child recognizes but a 
single word at one fixation of the eye. These fixations are rapid, 
and short. The eyes move by jerks and pause in a very irregular 
manner, and there are frequent fixations. So the child tends to 
pronounce each word aloud and also to read slowly. The reading 
units, viz. sentences need therefore be short and carefully worded 

( 1 ) Supplementary Educational Monographs. P. i6j. 

7 
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in the initial stage This means that words are required to be 
such as can be easily grouped. Dearborn, as O’Brien states, found 
that facilities provided for grouping words reduce the frequency of 
fixations. 

The intermingling of action-sentences, puzzle-pictures, matching 
of pictures and such other devices are all meant to give practice in the 
elementary mechanism of silent reading : comprehension being tested 
by precise actions.- These types of practice exercises have been used 
at the beginning of the book. Many of the lessons thus serve both 
the purposes of oral and silent reading. “As the ability to recognize 
words increases the power to recognize larger and larger units at a 
single fixation of the eye develops.” (i) The child’s speed in 
silent reading supersedes the rate of his articulation. These larger 
fixations refer to the ability of acquiring thoughts from larger units. 
The child learns to pick up thoughts from among a number of 
sentences by rej ;cting the non-important matters. It is precisely' this 
habit that silent reading seeks to form. In order that this habit may 
properly develop, Kendall and Mirick (2) recommend “frequent 
exercises in silent reading, not followed by oral reading, but by spirited 
questioning tfiat does not go too much into detail”. Stone, Klapper 
and Gates suggest various other types of silent reading exercises. 

“Boys", says Gooroo Das Banerjee, (1) “should be taught to 
read their lessons with correctness and ease”. In reading as in all 
other phases of activities, this ease of performance is the key to 
improvement. By ‘ease of performance’ is not implied an easy task. 
It simply suggests that in asking the boy to react on the particular 
situation of a given lesson, the mental ‘set’, as Thorndike puts it, 
as well as other psychological needs of the boy ought to be taken 
into account. To recognize this in the case of a normal child is to 
ensure ease of performance*. This belief has guided the writer at 

(1) Gray, W. S.— Studies of Elementary School Reading through Standardized 
Tests. Quoted from Smith’s ‘The Reading Process’, P. 167. 

. (3) Kendall and Mirick— How to Teach the Fundamental Subjects. Dis- 
cussed by Stone in his Silent and Oral Reading, P. 59. 

(1) Education. S. K. Lahiri &*co., Calcutta, 1910. P, 47. 

• Thorndike’s appelation of ‘satisfiers’ to the category of teachers is apt indeed. 
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each stage of the construction of the Experimental Primer. Fifty 
percent of the matter of the Primer consist of stories which are 
written in easy expressions and are divided into small units ranging 
from 15 words (the first para of the first narrative) to 118 words (the 
last para of the last story). The increase has been very gradual. 
At top of each unit are given short but pivotal questions, and they are 
so cautiously worded as to urge the reader to get at the actual answer. 
This looking out for correct answer demands elimination of such stuff 
from the unit as is unnecessary or irrelevant to the question. The 
sooner the child can find the answer, the keener is his interest. 
Underlining the answer and writing the number of the corresponding 
question against the answer in the text will grip and hold the attention 
of the child, for, “the reader finds the most when he knows just 
what he is looking for.” According to West (i), “that quality 
which enables a man to tear the heart out of a book, the power of 
surveying materials rapidly and snatching from them just what is 
needed, is the essence and the severest test of reading ability, the 
most useful and most necessary type of reading response.” The 
writer is inclined to think that the plan he has pursued in his 
Experimental Primer will teach the child "to tear the heart out of” 
each unit. The answers to the questions are all short and definite, 
so that only an attitude of reading is needed to find them. Palmer 
emphasizes ‘extreme fac'lity and extreme accuracy* in all language 
work and this is available in the Primer. 

9. Revision Exercises. 

At the end of the Primer are added a series of short paragraphs 
calling into play ‘different types of mental reaction*. The paragraphs 
exercise nearly all the words used throughout the book. 


(t) Billingualism, P. 164. 


Chapter y 

CRITICISM OB THE PRIMER 

1. The Experiment 

Having prepared the Primer on the line described in the last 
chapter, if was tested in one of the girls’ schools of the city and in the 
Zenana classes. For convenience, the former will be spoken of as 
class A and the latter as class B. In order to discover the flaws in the 
lessons directly, and to put himself in actual touch with the nature of 
difficulties that beginners experience in reading, the writer himself 
conducted the teaching work of class A. 

Only one of the 15 girls (age 7 to 8 years) of class A could read all 
letters at sight. She could read also sentences. The class finished the 
book in 2 months and 15 days, viz. 58 sittings of 45 minutes each. 
The girls were not allowed to take the book home or use it at any 
time other than the period fixed for reading lessons. During the 
experimental period the girls had no other exercise in reading to do 
at school. Three of the 1 5 girls who were very irregular were excluded 
after a fortnight’s trial. 

There were 22 girls in class B (age 9 to 12 years) of whom 14 
could read sentences. Both the classes began in the same week, but 
owing to vacations the work of this class had to be suspended for about 
3 months. The actual working period was about 6 months. 

Both the classes were then tested by the Kansas Silent Reading 
Test Nos. I & II. *. 

In regard to class B no comparison is possible, because some of the 
pupils could read already. In regard to class A the score was 

• Kelley. F. I.— State Normal School. Emporia, Kansas City. “A series of short 
unrelated paragraphs demanding diffeient types of mental reaction constitute this 
test The selections are graded for rate and comprehension ... Gradation is 
determined not by the relative number of pupils able to read a selection but by 
the relative amount of time required to read it.* 
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Kansas I, 3 and Kansas 1 1 , 1.6. This was after two and half months* 
tuition. The scores of the same tests in class II of three other schools, 
viz., X, Y and Z are : 


School 


Score in 

Score in 



K. I. 

K. II. 

X* 

• • • 

4-3 

... 4.1 

Y 

... 

39 

2.5 

Z 


7-7 

5.9 


Evidently the result is not conclusive, nor is it as satisfactory 
as it ought to be. The teaching experiment should have 
extended over a longer period. But in the meantime certain defects 
were discovered in the reading book. It was necessary first to 
remedy those defects before a further experiment could be attempted. 

2. Limitations of the Experimental Primer. 

The difficulties as they were experienced by the children, lesson 
after lesson, are set forth below : 

(1) The "picking out” process did not seem to ensure recognition 
of letters. It was discovered that most of the children could not 
recognize the letters just marked off in the bunch above. This was 
supposed to be due to inadequate drilling. So the letters were 
hectographed in various assortments and were then set to bemused. 
This was continued for three days. .No appreciable improvement was 
noticed. Then the children were given practice in words constituted 
of the letters. This worked satisfactorily. 

(2) Children tend to attach no meaning to disjointed sentences. 

(3) Writing the symbos of the vowels behind the letters, e. g., 
f=f% creates confusion. One girl could not distinguish between ^ 

and ? I 

(4) The first five lessons took up the first week of the experiment. 
On the first day children were found to be incapable of underlining 


* A good Government Institution. 
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anything. Only four girls could hold a pencil of any size. The pencils 
had to be cut to smaller sizes. On the third day three girls could mark 
according to instructions. On the sixth, eight more girls could do 
the underlining. One girl however took twenty sittings to understand 
the meaning of underlining. 

(5) At this stage pronouns present great difficulties to children. 

(6) Not a single child could do ‘filling-in’ exercises. 

(7) It is useless to introduce narratives before children get a fair 
mastery of the mechanism of reading. In the experimental draft the 
story was introduced far too early when the child could read only 
67 words. Some of the girls could answer questions on the story 
orally, but they could not underline the answers. 

(8) The uni's in the first story need to be smaller and the 
sentences, simpler. The average length of the units in the first story 
was twenty words. 

(9) Better to delay the story than to present a patched up 
narrative. The first story ought to be the very best narrative possible 
within the vocabulary. The first story of the primer was not good. 
The second story contained involved expressions. If the first narrative 
be not sufficiently easy reading, it may create an adverse attitude in 
the child. 

( 10) The questions had better be placed at the left rather than 
at top of the units Insertion of questions between the units tends 
to break up the link. Some of the girls were seen reading the story, 
placing a piece of paper on the questions. 

(11) Once a word has been learnt the different forms of it, unless 
they are very peculiar, do not present difficulty. 

( 12 ) Action drills, picture matching, and picture reading are very 
useful if they are simple and short. 

(13) Children do not appreciate sub-plots. The Second episode 
of the story of $tf*n narrating the rescue of the princess was 
better understood than the first. Consequently most of the girls after 
they had finished it could not tell how the story began. 

(14) Children do not favour long stories. The reason is obvious. 
Reading is for enjoyment and if a long time is required for reading a 
story through, the child would be restless. The average length of the 
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primer under review was confined to 526 words. If the speed be i word 
per second*, a child would take 500 seconds, i. e„ about 9 minutes, to 
read a story. But 9 minutes’ time in getting out the point of the story 
can not be said to be a strain upon the concentration of the child. 
Why then were there signs of boredom at the later part of many of the 
stories ? 

An inquiry was made. Each girl was asked to read two stories of 
the primer, all to herself and omitting the questions. One girl finished 
one story in seven minutes and the other story was done in nine 
minutes. The rest of the girls took 10 to 12 minutes to do it. They 
were then given slips to write one-word answer to questions set on the 
stories. The answers indicated that the comprehension was fairly good. 
Now in the experimental class the child took 50 to 60 minutes in 
finishing a story of similar length. Doing the story, we should 
remember, involved threefold actions, viz., (i) finding answers to 
questions, (II) underlining the answers and (III) writing the numbers 
of questions against the answers in the text. Obviously then this 
difference in the amount of time was due to the questions. Questions 
however cannot be omitted for they are needed for motivation and 
for training children in bringing out the major thoughts. Therefore 
the silent reading lessons are to be so designed that the story together 
with the questions set on it can be worked out in 10 to IS minutes. 
The less the time taken, the keener the interest. 

3. Errors in Beginning Reading. 

The table below records the various types of errors children were 
found to make in the experimental class during the last month of 
their training period : previous records were not kept. The figures 
in the table indicate the percentage of errors committed in different 
reading situations The idea was to verify McGrath’s findings. 


•To an American boy of Grade I (age.6 tp 2) the rate of reading is 1.5 words 
per second. 
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TABLE 19. 


ERRORS IN BEGINNING READING IN THE EXPERIMENTAL 
CLASS AND IN MCGRATH’S STUDY. 

Experimental McGrath’s 




Class A. 

Study.* 

I 

Non-recognition 

17% 

237 

2 

Defective experession 

13% 

137 

3- 

Omission of words 

1 37 

3% 

4 

Difficulty at end of words 

ioJT 

8% 

5. 

Replacing words 

97 

217 

6. 

Difficulty in keeping place 

7 % 

77 

7 - 

Difficulty in the beginning of words 

67 

57 

8. 

Repetition 

7% 

— 

9- 

Difficulty due to faulty writing 

5% 

17 

10. 

Pronunciation 

47 

97 

11 

Difficulty in the middle of words 

47 

17 

12. 

Meaningful omission of sentences 

2% 

37 

*3- 

Addition 

1% 

1% 

14. 

Difficulty with enunciation ... 

— 

2% 

McGrath “secured stenographic lesson reports of twenty-five 


recitations in first grade reading and tabulated all the errors.” 

4. Children's preference in stories. 

From table 20 below, the reader will obtain some idea of the 
relative interest of children in different types of stories. The results 
are based on the rating of ten children of the experimental class and 
do not indicate that children’s preferences are confined to a particular 
type of narrative of only. They do not also seem to be in conflict 
with the findings recorded in tables 17 and 18 ( P. 46 & 47 ). 


•The percentages are re-arranged from Supplementary Educational Monographs. 
No. 28. Table XXIX. The decimal places are omitted in both the cases, 
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TABLE 20. 


children’s estimate of stories of the 

EXPERIMENTAL PRIMER. 


No. Story 

Type 

Lesson 

Rank 

1 . 1 

Fairy 

29 

1 

(The Frog prince.) 

2. 1 

Adventure 

32 

2 

(Rakshasa and khokshasa.) 



3 . 'S 4^ 1 

Animal 

18 

3 

(The Tiger and the Stork.) 



4 . 1 

Fairy 

23-24 

4 

(Little Red Riding Hood.) 



5- CTt'Sfa 1 

Humorous 

27 

5 

iThe Horse’s Egg.) 

6. Otfspi 1 

Fairy 

31 

6 

(The Prince and the Jewel.) 



7- 1 

Fairy 

21 

7 

(The Giant in the Jar.) 

8. faCT 1 

Animal 

15 

8 

(The Tiger who wanted 




to Marry.) 





Animal 

10 . 

9 


(The Monkey who lost his Ear.) 

5. Revision of the Experimental Primer. 

From the previous discussion it will be evident that the Experi- 
mental draft needed immediate revision. The Primer was therefore 
recast in the light of the experiment. It should not be supposed that 
the rivised edition is the final form. It is certainly yet open to 
improvement. *In fact the book should be kept for ever standing 
in type, for ever under revision, for ever being improved.” (i). 

(i) Learning To Read A Foreign Language, P. 19. For the Technique of 
Construction of Primary reading meterials, see Dacca University Bulletin, No. XIII, 
Pp. 23-26, 


8 
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6. The Principles of Construction of Primer in the Mother- 
tongue and Other tongue. 

In revising the primer on the basis of the results of the experiment, 
a comparision of the various features of the steps involved in preparing 
a primer in mother-tongue with those in a foreign language was 
considered to be useful. 

Speaking about the criteria of reading books, West discusses in 
his Bilingualism, certain principles which he considers to be “axiomatic” 
in the teaching of reading in a foreign language. We shall here consider 
the value of those principles in connection with the construction of 
reading material in the mother-tongue. The points, according to West, 
are : 

(x) The pupils should at the earliest possible moment derive 
pleasure and a sense of power from the study. 

(2) Words should be learned by practice in actual reading 
situations, not memorized as “Vocabularies.” 

(3) New words should appear at regular intervals, not in a 

mass. 

(4) The matter of the readiug-book should be suited to the age 
of the foreign pupil 

The first of the maxims is, for obvious reasons, essential to all books 
of beginning reading. The other three principles are but deductions 
from the first. Without these no reading matter can create genuine 
interest in the readers and unless a child feels real interest in his books, 
it is futile to try to make him conscious of 'pleasure and a sense of 
power’ from the reading. 

Seven corollaries drawn by West as criteria for reading courses in 
the foreign language are • 

A. The number of new letters in the Primer in each successive 
100 words (first, second, third and fourth hundred). 

B. The number of words in the child’s vocabulary when the 
first continuous narrative is introduced (including in the 
count the words used in the first narrative). 

C. The number of running words of text per new word of 
vocabulary. 
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D. The number of new words introduced per ioo words at the 
beginning and at the end of the book (calculated from 400 
words at each point). 

E Avoidable words of low frequency expressed as a percentage 
of the total number of new words in the vocabulary. 

F. The number of Synonyms (each pair counting as one) 
expressed as a percentage of the total number of new words 
in the vocabulary. 

G. The mental age of the book divided by the actual age of 
the children for whom it is intended 

Now reading being fundamentally a phase of language behaviour 
the general conditions of the reading process in the mother-tongue 
and in other tongues are very much the same. The difference consists 
in the fact that in reading out mother-tongue, we do not have 
ordinarily to interpret words. We simply have to recognize the 
words which we already know. A bond is formed between the original 
auditory image and the visual impression presented before us in print. 
In foreign language, however, the auditory impression is often absent. 
We form a link between the visual image of the word and the meaning 
attached to it. So leading in a foreign language involves recgnition 
and interpretation, while in the mother-tongue one is concerned with 
recognition only. This is apparently a great advantage to the 
author constructing reading materials for the beginners in the 
mother-tongue. 

It will now be our purpose to consider the applicability of the 
criteria (A to G) as detailed above in the three primers, viz., (i) the 
Experimental Primer, (ii) the New Bengali Primer- the revised draft 
of it and (iii) the New Method Readers I A used in teaching English.* 

A. The number of letters introduced in the first 100 words in the 
original draft was 7 : in the next hundred, it was 2. The revised draft 
was not very different in this matter. The new Method Reader used 

5 letters in the first 200 words and only 1 in the next 1 50 words. 

The earlier lessons in the beginning books stand as a process for 
the building up of a working vocabulary. So practice exercises 

• Prepared in accordance with the principles and published by Longmans Green 

6 Co., Ltd., Calcutta, 1926. 
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crowd thick in the earlier part of the book. Once the working 
vocabulary has developed to a certain extent, narratives come in as a 
matter of course. For obvious reasons, in the earlier lessons the 
letters tend to cluster and they occur at much wider intervals in the 
latter portion of the book. In the original draft as well as in the 
Bengali Primer only about one-fifth of the alphabet is covered by 
matter which goes to fill half of the book. In the New Method 
Readers iA, less than two-fifths of the alphabet are taught within the 
same space. The rate of introduction of new letters is thus much 
slower in the English primer. The fewer the letters in the first 
week’s work, the easier it is for the child to do. 

B. The first narrative of the Experimental draft was based on a 
vocabulary of only 66 words. It was found difficult to write any 
suitable piece within this vocabulary. An attempt was made to write 
the same story in Sanscrit with different vocabulary of the same size. 
It could not be done. The story in the revised edition was delayed till 
the vocabulary was as large as in words, and, very little difficultly was 
experienced. So this fits in with the observation that it is “not 
reasonable to expect narrative when the vocabulary is much below 
XOO words.” (i). In the New Method Readers iA the story comes 
in when the child knows only 142 words. 

C. The new-word-density or the number of new words per hundred 
running words is 26.1, 23.2 and 41.0 in the Experimental Primer, 
the revised draft of it and in the New Method Readers iA, respectively. 
Reading the mother-tongue in the lower grades does not call forth so 
much attention to meanings as to recognition of words. Once the 
reading habits are formed, the difficulty of recognition greatly 
diminishes. Thus word-mastery proceeds rapidly in the mother- 
tongue. Although in the first six lessons of the Experimental class 
supplementary reading materials had to be used, it appeared (towards 
the middle of the book) that 50% of the practice exercises could be 
eliminated. Errors of faulty recognition were in fact negligible in the 
last twelve lessons of the primer. The provision of practice exercises 


(1) Bilingualism, P. 227. 

Also Learning To Read A Foreign Language, P 25. 
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in those lessons was intended more to increase facility - of reading than 
to improve recognition of new words. But it is different in the foreign 
tongue. Here children have to interpret the meanings as well as the 
symbols they read, and, the bond being two-fold, repetitions of the 
words are more necessary than what it is in' 1 2 the' mother-tongue. 
Therefore the new-word-density of a primer in the mother-tongue must 
not be so high as that in a foreign tongue. Twenty-five new words per 
ioo running words cannot be considered to be excessive. Reed’s(i) 
statement that the optimum frequency of a new word in the first two 
grades should be between 25 to 35 times is rather vague. Each new 
word, according to West, “ should occur at least three times in the 
paragraph and as often as possible in the rest of the lesson of story'' But 
that seems to be too, much. So much idrilling may catfse ‘fading of 
interest.’ Besides frequent repetitions in close sequence impair the 
style of the language to some extent. The repetition must therefor e 
be reduced to the minimum. The ideal thing would be, as McMurry(2) 
suggests, to let the child read a number of books on the same or on 
somewhat extended vocabulary and not to repeat the words so many 
times in the same paragraph. In that case the style of the book also 
would not deteriorate. 

D. The number of words introduced per hundred words in the 
beginning and in the end of the book cannot have any conformity for 
the same reason as in the case of the number of letters. They are 
closely connected. The introduction of the more useful letters can - not 
be delayed. They are soon required for building up a working 
vocabulary and when a number of words are drawn in, the construction 
of narrative becomes a plain-sailing. This applies equally in the case 
of the mother-tongue and the foreign tongue. The number of new 
words in the first and last 1,200 words in the three primers are 51 & 24: 
108 & 33 and HO & 29, respectively. The remaining criteria are not 
relevant to the present problem. 

One last point remains, namely, that the amount of reading matter 
should be adequate. 


(1) " Reed,' H.’B.— Psychology of Elementary'School Subjects. 

(2) McMurry, C. A.— Special Methods in Reading in the Grades, P. 125. 
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Beginners read at a rate of about 40 words per minute. Hence 
they will read from 1200 to 1600 words in an ordinary school period 
of straight uninterruped silent reading. 

This amount of reading need not be supplied actually in the text : 
but adequate Supplementary Readers written within the vocabulary 
of the class reading the book should be provided. 



BOOK II- 


THE VOCABULARY LISTS. 




THE B LIST 

An Alphabetical List of 1,012 Commonest Words 
in the Bengali Language. 




KEY 


The letters following the words at the right indicate the 
Groups to which they belong, e. g„ 


* 

«r 

and ^ 


represents Group I. (253 words). 


II 

II 

It 


II 

II 


II. (249 

III. (246 

IV. (264 


»> )• 
•> )• 
)• 


II 





*r 

TO 0>) 



*r 

«rfir 

*r 

'WFfa 

* 

'biWM 





«r 

'STl«R ,! l 


'sr.swi 


< ®ra 

* 

<5Jt^ 

* 


<r 

'srarf® 


'srtc^t 


<5Tv$t£rc 

*r 

'SWlft 


'srWs 

*r 

'Sffa 


'sftc 

«r 

'srte? 

* 

'srf^to 

*r 

'Sft’IW 

* 

'Sfl^ 



*r 

'5T»t^ 

*t 

'5Tt®1 

*f 


* 

'srcft 

*r 

■arW 


'*Mb!3 

*r 

<5T<(^) 

«t 

'srNfto 

*r 

<5f«r6 


'S|tf (o) 

« 

' 5 rW 


'®r«*rw 


'SftfK 

*r 

'sM 



* 


*r 

'srfffe (>) 


'Slf^ 



* 

'srfc^M 

*{ 


*r 


*r 



'srfWta 

*/ 

'splfa 

«f 

'srrf^ 


'SWS 

* 


*r 


*r 


«r 

'5PT® 

<r 

'srt’Rtont . 



*r 

' 5 RTl 

* 



'srajrafo 

*r 

^2$ 

*r 

'STHf^r 


^WfH 

*/ 

'SPTS^ 


'STWrl 



* 

'srar 

*r 

'srWcr 



*t 

'srM'i 

*r 

'siWonf 

* 


M vn 

M 

<2}^f% 



(*) few w 

(«) 



( * ) 


<srtofa 

* 


«f 

fern 



* 


* 

^t 





*F 



'srlK 

* 

^65 

« 

<#ft 


«rtw 

* 

'5 s s^®T 

* 

<s& 

▼ 


* 



<4$W1 


«rtE*rfa 


^twl 

* 

<£& 


^rtcsrtRi 

«r 


* 




«f 

&§■?! 0>) 

* 

<4T| 




(*) 

* 

l£|^3J 


'srftta 




<i|?Fl 


«rrrs 



* 




* 

fevit* 




’srKl 

* 


*r 


*r 



fe^rhr 


<*m 



* 

^rt% 

*r 

<4*ftW 



*r 


*r 

«4RJ 


< ®rt 7 R 

«t 


«f 

*a*TC 

* 

*tff5nrl 


^*1*1^3* 

* 

<4^ 

% 


'«rte1 

*r 



$ 



«r 

^*t<J (o) 






( 8 ) 

*r 


n 





^5? 




&Tfo 



*r 

^*1 



*r 




0) 






w 

iw 











( 8 ) 

<Sff% 







( 4 ) 


T5 

4 4tf&raft4 

4 444 

r < 

4'A < P 

4 41^34 

4 C4 


441 

4 4l4 

4 C44 

* 

Wl 

4 4f*P? 

4 C444 

*1 

4*lt*I 

4 4t4«l 

4 C444 


44 

4 4t% 

4 C44 

* 

4f4®l 

4 4l4 (’i) 

4 C4t4T<3 


44 

4 414 (?) 

4 C4W14 


4144 

4 4t4tT4 

4 C4t4 (4) 


**(>) 

4 4ftt4 

4 C414 


^ w 

^ 4i R,*T| 

4 C4l44 


4< 

4 ft 

4 C4t£*T 

*t 

4'04j 

4 ft*4l 

4 (41*1*1 

*r 

4#l 

4 ft^ 

4 ap4»i: 


4 ^ 

4 ftf44 

4 apc4 


44 

4 ftifl 

4 ftRl 


44R1 

4 ftft*I 

4 C3Ft4 


4ft 

4 f4S 

4 4«l 


4& 

4 144*1 

4 4*ft 


4ft*l 

4 ft44 

4 4*4^51 


4l% , $ft4 

4 14014 

4 *F4l 


4fftr3 

4 

4 44 



4 $ 

4 ^4 

sr 

4tt5 

4 ^4 

4 4?fl 


4t4 

4 f4t4 

4 C44 ft) 

<1 

4tC«ft 

4 ^4 ft) 

4 4^ 



ft) 444 

ft) ^ 


(*) fV4t*to 

ft) 4? 




ft) 4?*t 





( 8 ) 


«nra 



*f 

bpIW* 

* 

«rforl 

T 

W 


Fl 

*T 

sit® 

* 



Ff^I 

'l 

«Tffl3 

* 

'Qpl 


Wr 



*r 


* 

5m 


tf®ral 

« 



FtPttf 



* 

C*R 


Fffa 

«r 

c«t®n 

* 

CMt»I <>) 


Ftfoffa 

*i 


*r 

dhrc 

*r 

Ffa 

* 

■nf^ri 

* 

5R*1 

« 

Blftfl 0>) 


< 5f s l 


«tfa 

*r 

Btfal (*) 


«r® 


^n 

*r 

ftfaVTi 


<5tfS 

<r 


*r 

ftft 


*ra< 

*r 



fF§ 

«r 


*r 

*rc 


fF3t 

*r 



to 

* 

fbptra 


W' 

*r 

ftfiral 


jb^l 

*r 


«r 

*? 


fTO 

«r 

*pf 

*t 

^#n 

* 




* 


*t 


*r 



l*il 

* 




*r 

CT T®1 

^f 

r* 


<tl 

«r 

5* 


C5TX 


*t1 

*r 

51%^ 

*t 

C5&1 


«!tf 

* 

bor 


CFh 

* 

’ttfr 

*r 

sfira 

* 

C5t3 

*r 


* 

b*S 

* 

Wtf*1 



o) 


(■>) <?rPrai 
(*) 



( * » 



1 

'srtefa 

*t 

<5<«, 

*r 

SW (>) 

*T 

fesrffl 

* 

WWlt* 

* 



fflspr 

*r 

^«rtf*r 

* 


« 

•fN 

* 



WW 

* 


* 


* 

fsfari 

*t 

c®N 

*r 

^L 


f|ai 

* 

C*1H 



* 

fl® 


®3fa 

*r 

'Bft 

* 

]^5®i 

« 

«itf« 

* 


* 



^rai 

« 

<st*f 

q 

Cft^ 


TO 

*r 




*f 

$f*rofs*t 

* 



«r 


frw 

* 




«t 

T>tfsral 

« 

^Wf*r«fw 


SR#t 

«t 

W 


'sWwnr 

* 

®t^l 



*f 

'5f^ 

* 


*! 


*F 

^t?rl 

* 




*t 

fsH 

* 

Sift 

«f 

®tfTOl 


fafa 

* 

SR 


®t«i 

*r 

<ffa (>) 

*r 

^1 


TTff^Wl 


S* 

*r 

srifstsi 


Fff*! 5 ! 

« 


* 

srffa 

<P 

fef^-1 

* 

^*prt 


wt^r 

*1 

CT>^ 


^f*rro 

*! 

«t1faw> 

* 

WI 

* 

'l^f 

*r 

wrhr^ 

*r 

^5 

*i 

C®JR 

*\ 




<» 

fn 






( «• ) 


fc^rfa 



* 


fcs»1 

* 



«^t 

C5t*nrt 

* 



fan 

csfrlr? 



«hf 

WfflWl 


5* 

* 

*rt^ 

csffls 


Sfa 

1 

fa 

csfa 

* 

5^R 

1 

fan 


* 

5#I 

1 

fan 

<*rtc5F 


5& 


% 

«rtf^i 


*? 


^fn 

wfa«i 

*r 

W 

* 

«FTC*t 

*PR 


f® 

« 

nfa 


^P 


* 

•rf^l 



orR^T 


sr#t 

Wl 


<7R 

*5f 

•nr 

wfe 


orwl 

«f 

•tsr 

«r* r 

«t 

<fat 

* 

•nr 

<W^J 


OfH 

* 

snrfa 

<rr® 

* 

(3% 

* 

a-fe 

wt*n 

*r 

OR 

* 

no 

nos 

*rtn 

*r 

OTfan 

n 

fw 

*F 

cfa 

*r 

5TI 

ftfa 

«r 

oftfa® 

«t 


ffa 


3TO 

* 

5Tff% 

fwi^) • 

▼ 

3F5 

*t 

•UfoC^b 

fal 

* 

fa 

*r 

fal 

fan 


fal 


fatfa 

fal 


fafa 

n 

sift 


0>) *t*1 


* 

n 

*r 

* 

% 

* 

*r 


* 

* 

«t 



( 1 ) 


srfa? 

* 


▼ 

•iftti 

* 

stffarl 

*r 

CW 1 

* 


«f 

•Ttft 



* 

’tfaapr 

<r 


-5T 

srR 


’tfWfa 

*r 

f^TT> 


<tc^ 

* 


*r 

ftsr 


*f%1 C>) 


*tzi 0>) 


f'Wl'3 

«r 

fc) 

n 

*rtrs 

*F 

fsrsr 

* 

*tfa^ 

V 

’ t#5 

*t 

f*TSl 

* . 

*ffW5 

V 

’tnt^I 

*r 

f*Rl 

*r 

’tit 

V 

’Wt^R 


ftWI 

*r 

’ts (o) 

V 

’tftar 

*r 

ftfsps 

*t 

*W 

V 

*r» 

* 

ft* 

« 

*W (8) 

* 

*W* 

* 

fsr^ 

5t 

•Rtf 

*r 

*ff s s>[ 

« 

fw 

* 

’Wl 


*11 


f^R 


’t? («) 

«t 

*ff5 

*t 

• 

*r 

*RR 

*r 

’tfo 

* 


-5f 



*TTf 

* 

fsiftfo 


*nrR»f 


’tit? 

* 

f%*6^ 



*t 

’tfr 

*r 

f% 


*rf<w^ 


’tfr* 


%F 


*tfwt‘5f 

*t 




*r 



’ttsl 

*r 


*t 

nf^iM 


*ltaffc) 

*r 


(>) *ff ^3 
(*) 

(®) fell 

(®) *n 

(«) Rar 


(>) 

(*.) < 5 rfeff 



( ► ) 




^ (>) 

* 

«t«rtsr 

*r 


*r 

*$$* 

<1 

tSj'&fvS 


•tw 

* 



•Stefa 


*ltra w 

*f 

*|M 

* 

«tf 

*r 

(*) 

* 




* 

*lt< 


C*fS 

* 

•sfafa 

<r 

*lt»R 


C’ft’ffsi 

«r 

•SfHIfaH 

*r 


<r 

(SpFt'Q 

«r 

<2fC^t 

*p 


*r 

<2f*tt 


«t"K*l1 

*r 



<2t^t*r 


<Sfa 


f*r$i 


(SWR 5 ® 


•Stf^ 


%i 

*r 

<2t$^ 

*/ 

•Stefa 

*t 



<2t$fa 

*r 

•Site'S 

* 

*s$ 


<2TBtW 


,1 | ^ . 

•sflffa 

* 


«r 

<ftp 

* 

<SfM 


«JftT 


efefl 


<2tt% 


«J5 # . 

«r 

er*rto 

*r 

•SttS 

« 

‘*a?nrhr 


<2t«tt®ft 


<sm 

*p 



<2tfe 


•srfairl 

*r 


* 

<2fT®T?F 

*1 

feft 

*r 


<r 

<2t«m 

*p 

c<m 

« 


*r 

•sffrtsT 

«r 

w i» 

* 

*3^1 

*r 

«t?K 






< aim 

*r 


^p 


(>)J*ffa??rl 

0) 


0>) nf%«rm 

(0 fat»wr 

fa) 

'sirat 


(») faRffa 






( » ) 





% 

*n 




'tt^i 

*r 



CTf^nd 


ifasi 


SltPlSI 

- *r 

C#tSl 


^fsrai 

*f 

3T+f 


'5'g: 





* 

<»f%! 

*r 

c»N 

-5f 

sitfe 

*r 


*r 

C'S'NH 


5117 


«af 


arc*i 


^sl 

*i 



3jf5l 


^t? 



*r 

TO®T 

*( 

5rt3! 


'»r^yi 


*T5 (■>) 


srNl 


'sftlK 


^ l*) 

*( 


* 

'Sit 

*i 

(o) 

*1 



'SK 


*** 


^1 


'S'MJ 


m\z 


STtf%®T 

n 

'stf^rl 

*j 

TOT 


smr 


'»t<9t?l 


3R 


ft«ni 

* 

'St'S 


vwn 

*r 


*f 

'StK 

3i 





^t®T 




*?s 

*>\ 

'St^TCl’Tl 



*r 

w# 

n 

'stfan 



«[ 


*t 

'StTC (>) 



*f 

3fl 

*r 

'SW 

*i 

srfwi 

*i 


* 

'»tf*|C'5 


>rcl 


SfS 

*r 


^1 


«f 

?*T 




wl*ts 



$r 

(>) eWw 

o) 






( 9 ) '5tf®-<2tt?r 
(«) 'SRPlTEil 


* 



( »• ) 


CTCT 

<t 

W 5 ! 

* 

»Wl 

* 

w 

* 

W 

*f 

«ltf*W 



W 

Wl 

^F 

>rtv 

to 

** 

Ft 

sft'® 


»rl* 

* 

’Wl 

Ft 

TO% 

*T 


to 

wk 

« 

TO 

* 

g^t^sj 

1 

qft 


TO 

* 

<?TO 

to 

to 


*ft»l 

* 

CTTf® 

* 

to*H 

Ff 

HtfTO 

* 

CTtfc 

«t 

*fa« 

’F 


* 


1 

TOsI 

Ff 


*r 

to* 

* 

*rte1 

<F 

?r«ri 

* 

^HT 

ft 

«rtettTO 


H\Wf 

▼ 

^r& 

*?0> 


•ikk'S^ 




* 



alfa 

^F 


to 

«tkUi 

«r 

Htft 


toto 

to 


Ft 

stei 

*r 

to 

TO 

to; 

* 

«*tO) 

^F 

TO 


TO* 

Ff 

<R*t <0 

* 

wt 

Ff 

CTO) 

*F 

crol 


to 

Ft 

CTO) 


art* 

«r 

WT 

«r 

CT^rtw 

’f 

dte 

* 

to? 

Ft 

CTO 



* 

*< 

* 

CTTO 


Wl 

* 


Ft 

cm 

«t 

*WI 

«r 


TO 


«f 

Wl 

*r 

to 

TO 


(?) 


(>) <7jNrtj 
(*)<2ffl?t 


OJ’srSJ'S 

(v^ 


( ^ ) 


(?) 


TOFF 

<f 

fot^ 

*r 





fo* 

* 





for^ 


to 



«f 

fosf* 


to 

n 


<f 

fofs 


TO»T 


TOfl 

*T 

foro 

* 



5 rt*fl 



«r 

TO 


TfafTO 


%f 

* 

^1 


?tfe 

*F 

ffa 


3ttwl 


frorc 

“if 

W 

*/ 


*1 

font's 

*f 

ffos 



? r 

ftstt 





*r 

fwfa 


Sftre ft) 

-sf 

TOsffa 


fott 



* 



fol 

*r 


*t 



foi 

*t 




«l 

fow 

«r 

# 

*f 



fwc^; 


CTO 

«t 

^tfacs 

*1 

fora 


CWfo<5 


TO?t 


fwt^ 

’ ^ 

crol (?) 

*f 

TO5t*l 

*r 



CTO («) 


TOrl 

«r 

fottt 


cro (s) 


TOij 

*t 

foffc 


c?rt 

<f 

TOt 


fo>^i 


cTOf 

* 


*F 

fo»ra 


cift 

\ 

’f 

^ (?) 


forfa 


(rf\ 


0) fsrfro 'srctf 
(?) *ttrfa , sn:tf 




ft) TO* '5TC< 

(?) JOT 
(®) 'I'S* 



(s) c*rht* 



( ) 




'®^®T 


TO 

* 




M 

TO 


TO 


«* 

*r 

TOW 

* 

TOf 


'afro 


TOR 

«r 

TOTl 


tto 


TOR 


4 (TO 3 

*r 


*r 

TO® 

* 

TO 

*r 

*gi 

*r 

TO 

*r 

^TTfW 


cro 


TOtfe 

* 

TO*tR 

*t 

tTO»1 

*r 

TO< 

*r 

TO 4 ! 

«r 

§1 


to? 

* 

*I3F 


C*t% 


toR?1 


' < *rf%* 


C3& 

«t 

TOR 


TO 

*r 

*1 Os) 


TO* 1 

*r 

TOT 


tojI 

*r 

TOt» 


*lf|<T 


*F.SR 


WW 

* 

to 

*r 

tor 

*r 

toRtiI 


TO 

*r 

TOR 

*r 

TO 

* 

*tth 


JJTO 

* 

*i*&4 


TOR 


TOt-1 


TO?I 

* 

TO? 



^F 

TOTOt 


fTOR 

^f 

*PW 


TO 


fTO^ 

*r 

*R 

*1 


* 

f*W 


TOT 


*PS 

«t 

fTOro 

*r 

TO? 



* 

f»W®I 


TOR 

* 


*r 

fTO 

•n 

*c-n$> 

<i 


«r 

% 


wl 

*r 

TO? 

* 

%5 

*r 




* 

%®9J 


TOl 


TO 

*r 


(?) 



*rW^ 

*r 

<7$ 

* 

V§ft 


Jitfen 

«r 

<?fo»*f 

% 

FR 

*1 



cntw 

* 

H 

«T 

Jitfl 

* 

(7R1 

*! 

in 

* 

*lt«R 


bra 

«r 


*1 

*rfotn 


(7IW 

* 


* 

It* 


c*lW 

* 

itfrrei 

* 

J|t<fJ 

*r 

(Tfffill 


iNt 

*r 

Jffflra 

*f 

FI 


iff 

«f 


*i 



*^Ft<I 

* 

Jft^J 

«r 

5ftc*!t^ 


1$CS 

^F 

fa* 


fi(>; 

n 

1^*1 


fan 

*r 

it* (*) 



*r 

%ii 

*r 

^ (*) 

* 

HT3 



* 

18) 

*t 



ft 




tt(>» 



* 

Tftt 

*r 


’i 



% 

*t 

It® 

* 

^ni 



*r 

tfl 



* 

Cl* 

<f 

Stfa 




’M 


Itfiin 

«r 

** 

* 

**tl 


foltl 

*i 


*r 


* 

It* 

* 



1 


3*ra 

* 


*r 

®aflt 


<x% 

* 

(71 

* 






'ffatsl 

(o) 

(s) 




THE B LIST 

One Thousand and Twelve Commonest words 
tin Eour Groups). 



Group I. 


^1% 

ta 








'BfS 

^*ta 0>) 

TffeU 




'5R^1 

fe*lln 

w\z$ 


^1 

TFtsf 



ntitos^i 

■srtfif (>> 



'arfaa? 


art* 5 ! 

'srrfwta 


ntfr 

'®rt*TRt^ 


^t*r d) 

'Stf’tfa 


^Wn 


<£«n 

far 

'srNtt^ 



*rWwa 

ti)s5 

f¥$ 

'attain 

^•T 

car 

'artfn 

<*H°s 

C^R 

'arm 

* 

C^Fa®! 

'artw 

'Q 

ca^ 

'atttnt? 


C*WH 



c^pr 

<srM1 

^«t1 


'SttfaSl 

Wl 

ntta 

tat 


1? 


c 




(>) wr 


< ) 


C*t»l1 

'stfaji 

«(fal 



«T<f 









sfl 




m 

'®faorc 

Rt=n 

*Rl 


fal 


'stefa 

fa?^ 


1%r 

fa? 

Ftfarl 0>) 

faft 

W 

Rfal (*) 


(R'sin 

CFll 

cssffls 

srhr 

cfN 

*lt* 

*fc* 

stffart 

*R 

nfari 

fca\ 


*tat (>) 

C$Z?\ 

fap 

*r«r 

c?ft 

% 

nfaRtR 

^•r 

fwi (5) 

*rr?i (*) 

ww 

fai 


w*\ 


*n 

wtfa 

?s*if 

*tfal 

wtfare 

** 

*nfrfa<3 

fa®W 

Offal 

’itcn ( 0 ) 

sffaf 

OPf 

fasl 

fctn 

Of* 


is* 

Sfa 


(» OTfarf 

(0 wt»l 

(» faS 

(=0 *tfal 


(*) 

( 0 ) ffarfar 





( ^ ) 

f«lf»tff5 

’jM 


c*rfa 



^e>). 

<2tf% 

ni 


•SW 


’R 

(2t^f^ 

*r$ 

^f»ral (O 

<2tw»r 



<2f^5 


#FI 

<grt«i 

*rtei 

w 

Gift 


*ri 

wW 

CT C>) 

Ttft 


« w 


CTf^ral 

C*R 

^ («) 


<?PR 

^tfts 


1FR 


^tf^i 

wi 

ftw 

<5t<R (o) 



f%^5H 


^ (8) 

Ht»1 

r.T*t (s) 

m*n 

<lt^T 

<Rt*f 

*R 

^tfaj 

^t1% 

*n?M* 

ipr («) 


5J1 

«l^*l 

*t^5 

•5Tt3J 

•riffa 


?W1 

5 rt'» 

f‘W 


0>) rest 
(«) 

(8) '»ra^n 


(■>) ft* 

(*) 

(*) 

(8) 


(?) , 5ram»r 

(*) 

(®) (Th 5 ^ 



( >1 ) 



*rc 


* tfcs 

*PF®1 


»rc«r 


*1<3J 

^f?I 

*PTO 

(7T 


CTt 

■WWi 

(THtCST 


<9 


(*) «f 1 Wl 


Staff! 


Group ii. 


'SRH 

Rtsm 



^B5 

<5^5 





(>) 



^<T3^ 

■m 


(*) 

*ttfr 


^5T[ 

■sfR 

'8RB^t?I 


5R*I 

'srarf® 

$?«r 

-StR 




'*T5t 5 T 


5tf% 

Rtf (•>) 


fas 

R«fh 

fRRl 

f53[ 



f&sl 

R^ra 

C**R 

f&?I 

Rt*tS 

CTKf'S 


RtRtn 

3FW 


'®rtc-5t 

^R<$1 

snri 

RRt 1 ® 

^ST 


Rftw*t 

C' 3 t s< i| fo) 

^r-n^ 

RmR 


rr 

5 «rt*s^i 

tf®wl 

RCR 


(■>) 


<*) «tl% 

(*) V\ 




( >* ) 


m 

cftfws 

<2t^M 

*Vfa 

mi 


f^rfsR 

m 

<2t^r^ 


fa 


c«rhi 


<2tU5J^f 



<2WtST 

•jpwl 


«Msr 

5th31 

srtPnrl 

<2tl 

Fffa*I 

% 

•stttt 



<2fc?ltBR 

to 

%5 

ettffa 


dtai 

<2tt3 


*ff^C®T (>) 

C<2fl 


*W (?) 



*jf*CT 



ntfirai 

'gf? 

os t^nd 



csi’rtw 

*rf*w 

«tf*nrl 

CSfatWI 


^fg 

Wtt 

’lit 

^t®Prt®n 

trf*T 

*tt$i 


fW 

*iih 

fea 


ntw 

ff®ral 



?fa 


ijw 


C*fWl 

* JW1 

*F5(>) 

<m 

cne 

J 


(>) *rft ^flir*r 
(?) *H 

C>) «rf^T5 




< ** ) 


’if^nr 

sral 


’nr 

’K’f 

cs*rt 

’rfsnrl 

^f0>) 


toI 

*1 

srcstir 

’ItCf 

wr 

siWs 

’itfi* 

(*) 

*r$ 

’rM 


*f«r 

’rtf 


“ifrc 

’rtfirsr 

sttBTtl 



3tfa*r 

n 


^tfa®r 



’TtffUS 

*IfaS 

^ftr 

<rM^ 

’R’rm 

<? ICT 

’rKI 

’TOfT 

’r«tl 

^tl 

’tw 



*r'®l 


f^BtH 

»ntw 

’iteftil 

fwi 

’RFt 

cwtw 



cwt 

farts 


V. 

falfi 


<PT 


’T»tff 

3tf*l 

i* 


ifi*t 0) 

ffr 

’Pti 

C?TH 



dte 


*rs 

®P^*T 




(•>) effls 


■ ’) 'ST5J^ 

(*' Wtf» 



( o j 



CT^R*t 



<?R1 


*rWaF 

^tc*rfr 


’Tfc’T 

^i(i) 



Ttw ft) 



f^t 

^lf5f»T 


C9* 

ffa 


ft) 



Group III. 



( *0 ) 


ftfr 

8ft 

CbM 

fW l>) 
fifftfi 

wf5r 

srrPnri 

*1H1 

«rWw 

w®n 

fctf* 

V5t»l(^> 

fa) 

** 

«tfpR 

5ff*H 

Wl 

W*1 

ftft 


?® 

on 

or% 

o% 

3p^5 

'It? 

<Rt 

•ifiM 

*(tr<T 

sr«ra 

snR 

srfr* 

srrft 

f^SHtt^T 

ftsi 

f*m 

fall's 

faff 4 ! 

%R 

*raK 


*r? (>) 

*t?R 

*f#3 

’tit 

*n^ w 

*twj 
’Ttei («) 
*lt< 
’tftts 
%1 

’l*nrfo 

<2nfO 

etlfa 

«m 

<2f* 

‘SffTO 

<2ft<fal 


0» 

(*-) fFtfa »lt«l1 

fa) ’55*1 


(>)'=m 

W) ®t«R 
(«) frraj’Tir 



( *8 ) 


f^T^r 

<rh®l 

3ffai*l 

■^§5 

® ISsfi 

*t^ 

^»f%5 


f^t5j 

'»‘5t 5 TtH 

(Aw 

f 5 ^ 



f»tf«ire 

€fa«l 

vwv 

f*W*F 


vc^ 


csN 

vm 

%5 

3TO«I 

v^v 

%5«I 

^ (•>) 

V^t, 


*s* 



*HF 


c-rtwt 

VWfflW 


c3% 

iltM 

^rierhi 

(.*& 

ftfsral 

^t'StJf 

v (>) 


^t*fl 

*TC*I31 

HE* 

^t*fT 

TO1 

3^5 

hh 


OfV 

f^3P5 


VI 

f¥iTf® 

’TfarK 

*mi 

f^1 

*itfinrl 

^tasl 


*rt*H 

fvft 

fvfivs 

*rfai 

1?* 

^fac 5 ® O) 

%rl 

V& 

P! 

^*>1 

1R% 

# 


3TK (*) 

cvtv 

tvw 



Tfft 


<>) (>) 'srctf p) 

(*) GJFfo 



( *.* ) 




ti w 



31ft 


tK 

fcrtt 


9 




Group IV 


«I5t 


3R*t5 

'srsm 

^'VTte 

ftRl 



<3Ff*f 






*Hl 



*FU 


<£lTt^ 

Tpn 

'sn;^ 


^|VQ 

'5Tf3R s l 



'srt'g^ 


^Prhi 

'5THI1 


*5tf^1 

'5ft%r 



'=mK 


^t«ti 

'srftsrlre 

*FtCSf^ 


'5ltE?f5R 


c*rfa (■>) 

, ®itr<rte e i 

Tff^t 


'«rt^s 

fVf*f®l 

to 

'srfW 


fafwi 

'sr^l^f 


*5? 




^3JtfW 


TTl 


s»l (>) 

b& 

(^) 


Bftai 


C^FlVI 



C>).fW 




0) csfpit’m 



( *1 ) 


FI 

f*n 



5tf«l<5 

♦rfwtu 


%% 

*1*^ 


V-fa 

*r» 


$ 

*t*5t*. 

firfaro 


*ttc^ 

% 


*rft* 



*IM 

pi 


*tt®R 

(M3 



Wt^sl 



fft 

*frc*t 

rtffT 

^tvS 

if* 

’JJWfa 



^ w 

fc*i 

•TtpF 


Fffwl 

itffk'a 


^f^F 5 ! 

fir®r 

<2j*t1%3 

Cl>^ 

faWI 

<2tBt5 



«nps 

<5«ttfa 

faf 5 ^ 

(2f®1 

<s«rfo 

fsT-B’ET 

«twH 


ftfc <1 

4 



*tf«''5 


'$>®Rl 

*f^5 

(2t»t?jrl 

C5N 

*tft 

<2tt% 

tt’R 


*Ftfifo1 



C#f&1 

*t$ • 

•fttH 

<5% 

Iwt 

*^*^5 

<sf?ral 





( **• ) 




ts* 

'St’fl 

nfo<® 

"HR 

'ststn 

nrfai 

*ttf% 

'at® 

ntn 

"its 

'a|(*u.'$ 

n#t 

-9^51 

fwl 

nH 

'8'5 

<?®t«R 

ntf^PFi 

a 

3it®1 

ntft 

JRSR 

JWJlS 

ntsfro 

JRlS 

JR 

f~~ L 

tw 

Jfl»n 

’lit 

fntrtn 

JK 

ntR 


Jinn 

Xtf 

fro? 



R<.<mI 

3 T5jnr 

nRn 

frvm 

TOn 

m W 

fnftfc 

TOtn^n 

ns 

fro* 

TOR 

ntstwn 

from 

JR# 



»ni#ni 

Hit'S 

from 

jflfa 

nn 

fron 

JrtfaN 


ffer 

JfTO 

cnni 

cro v>) 

»mtn 

TO 5 *! 

cni 

Jit® 

*rt*i 

nrff® 

*itri 

C*Tt® 

tot 


ntl 

mtf 

f*w 

to 


fro 


(>) toi ntem 


COcnpit* 


t ) 




T®t^ 


(>} 

T5R 

‘5R 

t*w 

w 



vf 

<7iW 

cat® 


<?rt5Ti 



c’il’ftfj 


<3^ 







THE C LIST 

Children’s Heading Vocabulary 
in Bengali. 




( 'S'O ) 



'srfr 

O) 

'5ff%fsf 

«rtsp«r 

%*!? (?) 


^rrfsrc^ 

^*Rf (o) 




<srf^ 

■srf^mttT 

^*tt*r 


■siNfa 

^51 


'srfrnil 

(5 5" 


'^rrsrlw 

t£|^*f 

WelR 

'srfflwni 

<£& 

'^refa 

*rW?r 

< 5^1 tsn 




'STtfvF 

'srhr 

<4*Fl 

'Sll 

^rfw 


'sws 

^rfc^ri 

<£W e l 

■=TCTl 

'srirf^ 


^nr 

'3Tt*5*Tl 



'sttfari 


'srhj* 

'srfra 


'srir^r 

^5<T 

<i)3R 


Wl 

<3?? 

^srfBgi 

^1 

& 

'»iRb> 

^<T 

'S (8) 

^rtw 





TO 

'srtvnr 

^tt*T 

?p«n 

'5(tOT»t 


Wl 


(?) 

(*) t2ff% 
(») 


<t 



vi 

V >[\ 

#f&1 

^tlWC^l^®! 

#tf*tff5 

Vpf 

'4tiBwf^5| 

5ftfc 

^tt? 

*t*l (>) 
?Fi {*) 

fH 

fafsw 

fcs 


( «8 ) 

fwt 

c* 

c^r 

CT’H 

C^I 

C*Ws 
C^WS 
C*tH (50 

3K5J 

^al 

«t#al 

tf*rai 

t? 

1?l 

tfftrofi* 

w 

*nra 

mi 


*n 

■nts 

-nt*fi 

‘SffoTO 

^«r 

'Sfa 

cm 

arm 

sifS®! 

Trt^i 

Bf^®i 

Ffo? 

5tf? 

btfaffa 

FWft 

Bftl 

Btftal(b) 


(b)<jfarl 





( <54 ) 


5tfal(>) 

*fati 

^fstc* 

fasl 

*fa«f 

»WfWPF 


fasftl 


r* 

fafal 



«ffar 

l ikhl 

C5W 

esffit 

fat 

csh 

*f*ral 

fat 

cm 



CBtl 


'jjpK.'i 

5N«1 

fetfarl 

CW 

fW U) 

^pi 

CSpii 11 

ftf?n 


farfc* 

ffai («> 

ft* 

<fat1t«nt 

fsfari 

^tfarl 

C5W3 

ft* 


«ltc* 

ft* 

5farl 

«PI 

$fat 

t>tf*irl 

«r*f 

csc*t 

jjfa* 

w?a 


<5<r 

fits 


^5 

•tl'ifi^ 



<rW 

«pit 


«rt*ra 

*t* ( 8 ) 


fa 



far 

«r®t 

'stsmft 

fa 

wtPnri 

<$fara 

farl (lj 


'$fa 

fat 

(>) *tffal 



(*) *trfat*c* 



(*) »ttw 



(e)f^rhT 






( <S)4> ) 



srtfk<3 


5^ 

srfal 

*1*51 


=rN 

•im 


stfftre 

itra (>) 



ilc* (*> 

** 

fa®f 

itctf 

(TTf^ai 


itt*t 

C**T5l 

% 


CW*t 

3J\5^ 

f*n* 

(TTfafa 

CTfal 

fia 

Oftf^ 

OT'OTl 

fast 

Tfal 

nrsp 

flfcit 


*tf^1 (?) 

fl?r 

«rf%»T 

C^) 

t*n 


*t«r 


*ftC^ 

*tra 

<$$ («) 

♦tf^l 

«tfarl 

*Jp6 (8) 




snr 

*N^[ 

<?# 

*ik 



src* 

its 

(Sfat'Q 

*rl 

il 

<2PFl3 



<2t«rm 

•nr 

*tt% 

fifTO 


itc? 

<2fffs 


( >) (>) 

(*) *Tt3 ^%5T U) 

(«) ffa 

(8) 'STCSt 




( *1 ) 


<2^5 

^fwi 

a w 

etW 

TO 

CT (0 




«2jtsr 

. tow 

CTOtTO 

*r*T(i) 

*n 

CTO 

(;>) 


CTTO 

f^l%1 


(?l>lf=T 


HtW 

H? 

c*pf*i¥l 


TO*1 

ssff*i 


Wl 


5JW1 

H%l 


*IW 

St’R 

<slt 

*rr<ii (>) 

3tfW 

^tf^il 



''sift 

V 

?rW 

'sN 


-«t«?t 

'®t*Rtf i P5 

CTt^l 

<rtwj 

'st^' 

*TTO 

?t% 

’®tC^ («) 

TO 


^slff®! 

T* 

?rtei 


*ffW 


wl 


carter . 

TO (») 

^iTt 

*1^*1 

*IC«fT 



TO 


»1Tl 


(1) *tfrlH 

(>) m<H *rf«?l 

(^) < 5RPI < W 

(*) f*tfro tot 


<.*) >1#^ 

(«) <2TOt?t 



(b) '5ww*r 





( Ob' ) 



*rf#t 

CTOtifl 



ctfl®! 

®Tf¥ 


c^t^cs 

®rta 

^l¥l 

CT*tO>) 


*t*mr 

c^t 

«3^9l 


dl 

cm\ 

^t*l 


cm 


c^fal 

c®rfa 


<st«i 

(Tfrs 


^im 



3W 

VS 0>) 

*rfa1 

*t^ 

W(*) 

0>) 

*P5 

^*ra 












^f®WI (o) 

fwl 

f*T?TT®T 

^f®PI 

faUf 

mn 


f%^ 

-rtf* 


faslta 




'sfjrai 

-« .. f *'•..... -,1 

^TlWl 

ffl 


ttfw 




# 


(>) ^ 

(■>) w* 

{•») 


(*) 'STSM 

C«)cwf 



( ) 





*r®i 

*rW 



>irfe5 


*rel 



*P»1 


^5T5 

*wr 

^r 


w 


st*rfa 


(71 

ti 0) 

TO 

(7t^ 

$1 (*) 

TOi 

<n^6n 

ttfifrs 

*R 

(TT^tCST 


*R«F 

frrer 

Stff 


3ft 

?tfa*I 


Tft (>) 

5^ 

*rff«nrl 




(■>) (?) 

(*) ■fWCStfa 


vr*rt« | 








